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A CHAPTER ON ANNUALS. 


SancHo,—that fine embodiment of all that is round, rosy, fat, 
witty, simple and wise,—in one of his moments of gratitude for the 
good things of this life, affectionately blessed “the man who invented 
SLEEP :” we, who are not so popular as that best of philosophers, can 
yet, when in the vein, be as grateful as “ any he in Illyria ;” and are 
therefore tempted to exclaim, Blessed be he who invented Annuals! 
And we say this, not so much for our own sake, and because we are 
yet young enough at heart, and wise enough in mind to take pleasure 
in whatever is good and beautiful, as for the sake of the hundreds of 
thousands of the lovely and the manly which these splendid creations 
of pen and pencil delight ;—the lovely, because all that is beautiful in 
Nature and Artis theirs by prescription and right of beauty ; the manly, 
because these objects find the more favour in their eyes the more 
they are admired by those whom it is their “ being’s end and aim” to 
adore, adorn and cherish. Once more, therefore, would we express 
our gratitude with the fervour of the immortal Sancho, and with 


Wordsworth exclaim, 

















” 


‘“« Blessings be with them and eternal praise 


At this season of the year, when our English sky puts on its ac- 
customed gloom—when the greater portion of our day out-of-doors 
would be an intolerable night to the inhabitants of sunnier climes— 
when November, muffled in mists and fogs, steals on us with solemn 
steps, wrapt in more solemn gloom, unseen, but not unheard, as his 
frosty feet rustle among the fallen leaves—now, when warm rooms 
and cheerful hearths, and taper-lighted tables, covered with book 
and print, are as pleasant to the eye as to the mind, what more 
delightful companions can we have, if alone, or if socially clustering 
round a bright fire-side with congenial men and maids, than books 
like these ? 

Look at this volume! Its subject is the East, that wondrous 
region of the world—where imagination, poetry, science, and the 
arts had birth—where all is beautiful, gigantic, and magnificent, from 
the palm, whose height is two hundred feet, and the banyan-tree, 
with its inexplicable and inextricable roots, to the gorgeous temples, 
dedicated to the unknown gods, and mausoleums, more magnificent 
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than the palaces of our kings. How poor and mean, and low and 
dwarfish, are the boasted marvels of European tower and dome, and 
tomb and temple, when measured by the Babel-like piles of Asia ! 
How stunted even is our vegetation ; what mere shrubberies are our 
“ primeval forests old,” when compzred with the cedar and the pine- 
woods of that prolific region! The more we read, and the more we 
hear of the wonders of that world, the less we think of our own cold, 
sterile clime. But our lot is cast here, and we must be content. We 
may, however, look around us for more glorious scenes, and here we 


find them in 
THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 


One word composes all we can say, in criticism, of its numberless 
beauties—beauties which, if we were to particularize them point by 
point, and print by print, would take up half our Magazine. The 
work reviews itself, and says more in self-commendation than we 
could in its favour, if every word were a page. It is magnificent ! 

So much can we honestly assert of its pictorial excellencies, it 
would be difficult for any pen, however gifted, to embody a narration 
of equal interest Mr. Caunter has, nevertheless, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work highly amusing, descriptive, and instructive. Having 
had the advantage of a residence in India, he has been enabled to go 
hand-in-hand with the artist, and describe those gorgeous scenes 
which the pencil has so faithfully placed before us. From the nar- 
rative style of the work, it is difficult to give a spice of its quality ; 
but here is a short tale which exactly squares with our space, and by 
which our readers will form an opinion of its merits. 


A MAHOMEDAN’S STORY. 


Before we reached Ghazipoor, as we were taking our tiffin* in the budge- 
row, the conversation happened to turn upon the superstitious veneration in 
which the Hindoos hold the sanctity of their respective castes. This, indeed, 
is so great as to baffle, except in a few instances, the efforts of the mission- 
aries to turn them from their idolatries to the light of Christianity ; and at all 
times their conversion, when it does take place, is extremely equivocal. In 
the course of our conversation I remarked, that the occasions were rare 
where Hindoo women had attached themselves to persons of a different 
caste, except the most abandoned among them, who lived by prostitution ; 
and that their detestation of Mahomedans especially, was so nationally 
rooted, as to render it doubtful whether a single instance could be cited, in 
which a Hindoo woman had allied herself to a worshipper of the Arabian 
impostor. 

“ Pardon your slave, sahib,’’ said a Mahomedan servant whom I hap- 
pened to have at this moment behind me, “ but I can prove in my own 
)person that such a circumstance has occurred, as my wife was a Hindoo, 
who has both relinquished her caste and her religion, and we have, lived ‘in 
' fhe greatest harmony for the iast twelve years. She has abjured the creed 
+ of Brama, and now cleaves to that of Mahomet with the devotion of the 

, most zealous among the faithful; she will yet be a houri in Paradise.” 
“How,” said I, ‘‘ did you manage to overcome the prejudices and win the 
affections of this gentle Hindoo ?” 
“ Master shall hear,”’ replied the man; and he immediately related the 
following story, which I shall beg leave to present to the reader in my own 


> 
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* An Indian luncheon. 
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words, as it was delivered in very imperfect English, which, though suffi- 
ciently interesting to her, would not probably be so to read. 

‘* About fourteen years ago,’’ began the Mussulman, as soon as he had 

obtained my permission to tell his story, ‘“‘ I was a resident in the town 
which we are now approaching, and which was at that time (or rather the 
neighbourhood) infested with those sanctified vagabonds who, under the 
general name of fakeers, levy contributions upon the charitable, and, by 
assuming an air of austere devotion, often contrive to render themselves the 
stipendiaries of some of the most powerful princes in Hindostan. They 
practise their duplicity upon the ignorance and superstition of their idolatrous 
brethren with such ingenuity and success, that in numerous instances they 
acquire an absolute spiritual dominion over them. ‘They are at once the 
greatest impostors and the most profligate scoundrels upon earth, being fre- 
quently guilty of frightful enormities to obtain their ends, and some of them 
are the most sensual wretches alive. ‘i hey occasionally undergo the severest 
penances, which they consider a complete expiation for the blackest crimes ; 
and, finding absolution at all times within their reach, they hesitate not to 
indulge in the grossest debaucheries, and when their souls are, as it were, 
ulcerated with guilt, to avail themselves of the spiritual remedy. A certain 
course of physical suffering wipes out all the record of past delinquency, and 
they become, according to their barbarous creed, purified from its deepest 
pollutions. 

“* At the back of the town there was, at that time, a very old ruin, in 
which was a small dark chamber hollowed out of the earth at the end of a 
long narrow passage, and lighted only by an aperture in the corner of the 
roof. The ‘dim religious light,’ thus admitted, like that of a solitary lamp 
within a sepulchre, only partially illumined the vault, being just strong 
enough to show the repulsive dreariness of this loathsome habitation, and its 
lack of every thing calculated to administer to domestic comfort. This 
gloomy recess was the abode of an Ab’dhoot,* who was reported to be a 
person of such extraordinary sanctity, that he could cure the most inveterate 
hodily diseases, and remove the most stubborn moral disorders, by only 
breathing upon the patient, who was sure instantly to be restored to a sound 
temperament, whether physical or spiritual, by the mere expirations of his 
sacred breath. This disgusting piece of abortive humanity was of dwarfish 
stature, and, although not old, shrivelled to a mere skeleton ; his bones pro- 
truded so disagreeably, and the whole development of his meagre frame was 
so distinct, that he might have been a perfect study for an anatomist. In 
spite, however, of his stunted figure, nothing could exceed the sinister 
expression of his countenance: it was perfectly demoniacal. At times his 
eyes sparkled with all the ferocity of one of his own kindred asuras; ‘+ at 
others it mildly radiated with that expression of sardonic humility which 
makes you fear while you detect the hypocrite. 

“‘ This semi-monster bore the character of a person pre-eminently holy ; 
and, to say the truth, he performed the severest penances, nor shrank from 
the most excruciating self-inflictions, on which account he was so venerated 
by the inhabitants of the town, that they visited him daily in crowds to 
receive his benedictions, looking upon him to be little short of a divinity. It 
was known that he had with him a beautiful Hindoo, who was the constant 
partner of his cell, though seldom permitted to be seen ; indeed, she never 
left her dreary abode but for water or some other domestic purpose. I had 
seen her as she occasionally repaired to the river to replenish her gumlahs ; t 
yet, whenever any one addressed her, she invariably maintained a stubborn 


* A sect of fakeers who go entirely naked. 
+ Asuras are the evil spirits of Hindoo mythology. 
+ Water-pots carried on the head by the Hindog women. 
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silence, at the same time evincing, by her nervous timidity of manner, that 
she was held in terror by some powerful but mysterious influence. I confess 
I was always much struck with her beauty whenever I saw her, and the 
strict requisitions of the religion of which I had hitherto been a zealous 
advocate, began to give way before my desire to become possessed of this 
lovely idolatress. She was known to have had two or three children; but, 
as they invariably disappeared as soon as they were born, it was reported 
that they had been received into the bosom of Siva, among the suras* of the 
supreme paradise, as the offspring of his vicegerent upon earth; for so great 
was the reputed sanctity of this wily devotee, that he was looked upon as the 
accredited minister of the Godhead himself. 

** | had heard much of this extraordinary man, but held in supreme con- 
tempt the marvels that were related of him, as the mere fabrications of 
superstition ; when, however, I saw the subject of these marvels, I felt satis- 
fied that, instead of being accredited in this world by the source of all good, 
as he would fain represent he was, on the contrary, a most consummate 
agent of the source of all evil. His countenance was an index of every thing 
that was vicious and repulsive, and [ could not help pitying the unhappy 
creature who was doomed to share the dreary home of a being so externally 
hideous, and whom I suspected to be no less deformed in mind than in body. 
Having one day caught a sight of the lovely victim of superstition, for such 
she indeed proved to be, I determined to try if I could not ascertain from her 
something concerning the supernatural communications of the Ab’dhoot to 
whom she appeared to have so unaccountably devoted herself. I accordingly 
one morning watched him from his lair into the town, whither he frequently 
resorted, and immediately repaired to the prison of his beautiful companion. 
After some difficulty, | made my way into the cavernous asylum of this 
young and lovely woman, which was considered sufficiently secure from 
desecration by any profane foot from the reputed holiness of the male occu- 
pant, and the superstitious reverence in which he was held by the infatuated 
Hindoos. Upon seeing a stranger enter the dismal abode, which had never, 
at least within her experience, been cheered by the presence of any but that 
of the fiend-like being whose revolting rugosity of aspect, though so long 
accustomed to it, she still could not behold without an involuntary alarm, 
she started, and, uttering a faint shriek, threw herself upon the ground in an 
agony of terror. She entreated that | would depart, assuring me that if her 
lord and tyrant found me there, she should become the victim of his ferocious 
vengeance. The appeal was eloquent and irresistible; but I can scarcely 
describe what my feelings were at the sight of so beautiful a creature con- 
fined to such a loathsome dungeon, with a companion who would have been 
honoured by the designation of a brute, for he was ademon in human shape. 
The chamber steamed with the unwholesome vapour so long pent up within 
its close and slimy recess. Its lovely inmate stood just under the aperture in 
the roof through which light was admitted, and the vivid beam fell full upon 
her expressive countenance, which was working with all the intense emotions 
of anxiety excited by the most fearful apprehensions. She pointed to the 
passage with a look of passionate supplication, but did not speak, as if she 
apprehended the possibility of her voice reaching the ear of him whom she 
dreaded more than the presiding Asura of Lohangaraka.t 

** I once more tried to induce her to communicate with me whether her 
captivity, for such in fact it might be called, was voluntary or constrained. 
A tear stole into her eye and trickled silently down her cheek. I approached 
her, but she shrank from me as if I had been the herald of the pestilence. I 





* Suras are good angels. 
+ Hot iron coals. This is one of the twenty-one Hindoo hells mentioned in 
the Institutes of Menu, chap. iv. verses 88, 89, and 90. 
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was a Mahomedan, and she had been taught to look upon the followers of 
Mahomet as the most odious among mankind. She seemed almost horror- 
stricken at my vicinity, and her distress momentarily increased. I could not 
pacify her. She became at length so frightfully agitated, that I conceived it 
prudent to comply with her wishes, and leave the den to which she appeared 
to be consigned a hopeless and miserable victim. I groped my way through 
the long passage and got into the broad sunlight, with a gloomy impression 
upon my mind, which I in vain endeavoured to shake off. 

“‘ Shortly after I had quitted the precincts of this horrible retreat, what 
was my consternation at beholding the fakeer almost at my side! He had 
evidently returned upon my steps, and had seen me issue from his infernal 
cell. He passed me without a word, but his large rolling eyes glared upon 
me with an expression of speechless, yet intense malignity, threatening 
destruction at every glance, as if the wretch, whe had been so miserably 
‘robbed of nature’s fair proportions,’ would, through their fiery orbits, have 
withered me into a thing as odious and marrowless as himself. I passed 
him hastily, but as soon as I was satisfied that he had entered his abode, and 
my actions were no longer exposed to his jealous scrutiny, I returned without 
a moment’s delay, and entering the dark passage, placed myself in such a 
position that I could hear, though I could not see, all that passed. He evi- 
dently did not expect that any one would dare to violate the sanctity of his 
dwelling while he was present, and had therefore taken no precautions to 
exclude me; so that my proximity was entirely unsuspected. In fact he was 
too much engrossed by his ferocious purpose to have a thought for any minor 
object. His whole soul seemed to be merged in one absorbing sentiment of 
revenge. 

‘‘T had scarcely taken my position, near the entrance of the chamber, 
when I heard this almost sesquipedal deformity, with a sort of suppressed 
scream as indicative of fatal fury as the serpent’s hiss, upbraiding his victim 
in terms of the bitterest reproach, with having allowed his sanctuary to be 
defiled by the polluting foot of a stranger, and that stranger a Mahomedan. 
She appeared to be mute with terror, as not a single word escaped her lips, 
though I could hear the deep sob which seemed to be heaved from the very 
bottom of her heart. He accused her of having appointed an intercourse 
with an alien, an outcast from the abodes of the blessed, and one doomed to 
the penalties of everlasting excision. He charged her with having dis- 
honoured herself and him by an attachment, for which he declared, with the 
most frantic asseverations, that she should suffer death. I heard her fall on 
her knees—I heard her deep sobs—her pathetic appeal—her entreaties for 
mercy—pleading with all the eloquence of innocence, but she pleaded in vain, 
The devil to whom she appealed was not to be softened by entreaty, he 
gnashed his teeth like a creature maddened ; he raised his arm—I no longer 
hesitated, but rushed from my hiding-place, and reached the side of the 
monster just as he was about to plunge a large knife into the heart of his 
victim. At this time I was a soldier, and wore arms. My sword was 
already in my grasp ; I seized the arm of the ruffian, and at one stroke clove 
him to the jaws. The skull gaped hideously as he fell, his limbs shrank for 
a moment, as if lessening their naturally dwarfish proportions; he then 
stretched them out to their full extension in the agonies of death, and almost 
instantly ceased to breathe. He lay upon the earthy floor of the cavern 
which reeked with his polluted blood, like a reptile, loathsome to the sight, 
and even in death an object of disgust. I looked on him not only without 
pity, but with that sort of exultation which I should have felt at having mas- 
tered a tiger. I now approached the object of my timely interference, who 
stood trembling before me, as if the knife of her tyrant was still raised to 
destroy her. She gazed upon me with a mixed expression between uncon- 
sciousness and terror, which made me at first apprehend that the shock had 
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overpowered her reason. I soothed her with expressions of the tenderest 
endearment, when, shortly recovering her self-possession, and looking upon 
her prostrate enemy, she gave a glance which spoke her gratitude far more 
eloquently than words, and burst into a violent flood of tears. 

‘‘ There was now neither time for delay nor meditation. I resolved to 
quit the place immediately, knowing that here I could no longer be safe, as 
the destroyer of one so highly venerated by the superstitious inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. I was conscious that my life would be sought with the 
most ferocious hostility, as soon as the manner of the fakeer’s death should 
transpire. As the interior of his cell was never visited, I knew that I was 
secure from detection for the moment. I, however, prepared for my instant 
departure, and the gentle creature whom I had so opportunely rescued, grate- 
ful past expression for her release from the hateful tyranny to which she had 
been so long subjected, gladly consented to become my companion. I took my 
my way across the country, accompanied by my lovely Hindoo disguised in a 
Mahomedan costume, to a convenient place of embarkation down the river, 
where I hired a small boat, and we proceeded with all despatch to Calcutta. 
During our passage, which was rapid, as the rains had only just ceased, and 
the current was therefore strong, my companion related to me how she came 
under the protection of the monster from whom I had so fortunately 
rescued her. 

‘“* She told me she was the daughter of a wealthy Cshatrya,* in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, and near her father’s dwelling this hated Ab’dhoot 
resided in a den very similar to that from which I had so lately released her. 
So complete an influence did he obtain over her parent’s mind, who, as she 
fondly observed, was a very devout man, that he believed the hypocritical 
devotee to be endued with a power only second to omnipotence. In fact he 
both reverenced and dreaded him, even more than he did the severe Siva, or 
the still more terrible Parvati.t He was continually endeavouring to im- 
press upon his daughter’s mind the extreme sanctity of this holy man, whom 
he represented to be as gigantic in spiritual might as he was dwarfish in 
stature, until at length she looked upon him with a degree of superstitious 
awe which she could neither resist nor control. 

*« The wily villain induced her one day to visit his lair, under pretence of 
making her the vehicle of a divine communication. Having been taught to 
consider any opposition to a request of his an absolute impiety, she did not 
hesitate to comply. The moment she was alone with him he took advantage 
of her defenceless condition and of her terrors to accomplish his iniquitous 
purpose ; and when she communicated to her fanatic father the baseness of 
the holy man, he blessed her good fortune and his own that she had been 
deemed worthy the predilection of so sacred a character. She was so awed 
by the impression of his being endued with supernatural power, that she 
feared to withhold her consent to continue with him. She had brought 
three children into the world, which he invariably destroyed as soon as they 
were born, and gave out that they were absorbed into the essence of the 
sempiternal Brama, as the offspring of the holiest of men. Her life she 
declared to have been one of most unmitigated misery until she was released 
from it by the death of her odious persecutor. 

“‘ We have now,” concluded the gallant Mussulman, “ been united for 


* The Hindoos are divided into four castes : the Bramins, the Cshatryas, the 
Vaisyas, and the Sudras. The first are said, in their sacred book, to have 
issued at the creation from Brama’s mouth, the second from his arms, the third 
from his thigh, and the last from his foot. The Sudras are therefore looked 
upon as altogether ignoble and degraded. 

t Parvati is a female deity consort of Siva, the destroying power of the 
Hindoo triad. 
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twelve years, and she has never once regretted her change of condition, nor 
have | the incre@sed responsibilities of mine; we are still fondly attached to 
each other, and shall continue to be so until the angel of death shall disunite 
us only to perpetuate the tie in a world eternal. I have left her for the 
present in a comfortable dwelling a short distance from Calcutta, where I 
hope to rejoin her when Sahib* shall no longer have occasion for my 
services. 





THE COMIC OFFERING. 





Miss SHerrpan has done her utmost to render her “ Comic 
Offering” worthy the favour of the side-shakers ; and if we may judge 
by the sundry cachinatory movements obligato produced by perusal, 
we should say with complete success. Miss Sheridan has been re- 
presented to us as a young lady extremely talented, and of a very 
amiable demeanour ; yet granting the former, we are by no means 
so sure of her amiability, seeing it to be her chief endeavour to make 
people “die o’ laughing.” As a choice specimen of comicality we 
shall quote a 


CONEVRSATION BETWEEN A WEATHER-GLASS AND A 
WEATHER-COCK. 
We will speak Whether or No. 
Old Play. 


‘‘Goop morning,” said the Weather-glass to the Weather-cock, “ you 
don’t look well this morning.” 

“*No wonder,” said the Weather-cock, ‘for I’ve had nothing but wind 
in my teeth all night, and I don’t see, Mr. Weather-glass, that you have 
much reason to boast, for you look rather down this morning.” 

‘*Do I?” said the Weather-glass. ‘‘ At all events I’m up to you ;—up to 
to you indeed! now I look at myself, I’m up to sixty. You give yourself too 
many airs, Mr. Weathercock. *Tis true you are at the top of this establish- 
ment, of which you are not a little vain.” 

“* Little vane!” said the Weather-cock, “‘ no, indeed, I don’t see a larger or 
handsomer one than myself for miles round, except the church, and there we 
generally find more vane than useful: and as to my being the top of this esta- 
blishment, you’ve always had the reins of the family in your hands, and I 
should have very little objection to change places with you.” 

“« Change places /”’ said the Weather-glass, “I never knew you keep one 
a minute together !”’ 

‘«That’s my misfortune,” says the Weather-cock ; but yesterday evening 
I engaged myself to sweet Miss Zephyr, and went south-about to meet her. 
I had not been with her more than five minutes, when old Boreas made me 
rudely turn my back towards her, and look at him all night, while he amused 
himself with spitting hail and sleet in my face. If I am thus to be disturbed 
in my pleasure, I'll turn rusfy about it, and then I’ll stick where I please.” 

“‘Ah!’’ said the Weather-glass, ‘‘ we all have our complaints: you know 
my existence depends on my telling the truth :—now I marked ‘ much rain’ yes- 
terday as plain as could be, but my young mistress being promised a holiday 
if it were fine, screw’d me up to “‘ set fair,” so they set out and the wet set in, 
and I had nearly been discharged for this; but on my master carefully exa- 
mining me he found out the trick, which put him in a thundering passion, 
and I fell down to ‘ stormy.’”’ 


_—— 





* Master. 
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*‘ Ah! well,’”’ said the Weathercock, “1 was a little alarmed when I was 
first put up here, for when I was fixed and duly regulated by the compass 
(which, by the bye, I consider, must be rather a sHarp instrument, for 
I heard it had a needle and thirty-two points/) I was declared by all pre- 
sent ‘to stand completely square,’ when, to my dismay, in two minutes after- 
wards, the wind blew me completely round; but since we’ve been talking, 
Mr. Weather-glass, I perceive, by your face, you’re not many degrees from 
being very dry; what say you toa glass of something ?” 

“« With all my heart,” says the Weather-glass, “‘ if you’ll stand it.” 

«I stand it?’’ said the weather-cock, ‘‘ did you ever know me stand to 
any thing ?””—here he turn’d half round, and look’d the other way. 

*« Just like you, you shabby rascal,’”’ says the Weather-glass, ‘‘there’s no 
trusting you.” 

“Save your abuse, save your abuse !’’ said the Weather-cock, speaking 
with his head turn’d away! “ tho’ I’m used to blows, they must be given in 
a round-about manner; and of all blows, the least I care about is a BLow 
uP!’. 

The cuts we are enabled to give are by no means the best ; yet 

MUSQUETOES 





possess point, as any who have had the ill luck to feel them can 
surely testify. The next we quote is a clever punning poem, under 
the head of 
CLASSIC CAROLS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ““ ABSURDITIES. 
No. 1.—PYGMALION. 


Pygmalién was a sculptor rare, 
Who dwelt in Cyprus’ Isle ; 

He had the skill to please the wise, 
And make e’en block-heads smile. 


He ‘ made a figure’ oft, ’tis said, 
* Cut out’ his friends,—how rude! 
At marbles played when in the vein, 
And hieless blocks he hewed ! 


He chisell’d out a lovely nymph— 
You'll own she was his own; 

Which, tho’ but common marble,—seem’d 
To him— a precious stone ! 
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' What quarry rare produced the block? 


A magic round it plays !— 
He gazed—as sharp-eyed falcons 
Upon their quarry gaze ! 


He loved the nymph—such solid love ! 
Yet hardly loved, you'll own : 

His moving her ne’er soften’d rocks, 
Nor touched her heart of stone.— 


A plain gold ring the fair to wed 
He on her finger hung: 

What folly ’twas to think—to ring 
A Belle without a tongue / 


Moved by his tears, fair Venus cried, 
‘** No fate from you shall tear her ; 
“Your chosen fair—I’ll animate 
“* Not any mate is fairer !”’ 


The statue breathed—his friends all came, 
And viewing, cried with vigour, 

(Both those who praised and those who blamed)— 
“You've cut a pretty fiyure !” 


Sweet pledges of connubial love, 
He soon could boast a stock— 
And all the little family— 
Were “ chips of the old block.” 





BILL ’S-TICKE R! 
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Miss Sheridan, in one of her own papers, has out-hooded Hood, 
though the merit of originality remains with the poet and the wit. 


We have only space for the conclusion of the lines— 


TO A SUBALTERN, ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR INDIA. 


[It may befall, at chance’s call, a ball may gall :— 
all past recall, he’d o’er the tali wall fall! 
Life’s fled! tears shed, prayers read, earth spread 
o’er dead who've bled (fame wed!) on dread 
red bed! 
Nor wait such fate ; at early date vacate; and to 
school-mate relate thy late great state ; 
O’er ocean ride, let not pride hide or guide, or the 
wide tide divide from thy allied bride’s side :— 
Or hold! should death enfold her mould: be sold 
for gold, to some old cold bold scold! 
L. H. 8.) 


MAN WITH THE MANGLING THINGS! 





IMPROMPTU REPLY. 


“* How cruel,” said L.. “to keep convicts close iron’d 


Throughout their long voyage, tho’ by perils environ’d”— 
“‘ Why, the chief part being wretches who ought to have ‘ dangled,’ 


If they were not iron’d—the crew would be MANGLED!” 


a 
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We now come to the FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, one of the 
oldest of its brethren, and find that “‘ age has not staled its infinite 
variety.” The frontispiece, “ The Devotee,” by Moore (a name new 
to our eyes, as an artist), is a very graceful work. “ My First Love,” * 
the next print, is pretty, the mouth excepted, which shews the “ fair 
pearls within” a little too much. “Innocence,” by Parris, is the en- 
graving among the others which gratifies us most for its softness, de- 
licacy, and female loveliness. There is, nevertheless, something of 
the eternal “ Bridesmaid” about it. ‘““ Venus and Aéneas,” from the 
abundant hand of John Martin, presents his usual amphitheatrical 
pomp of city, and grove, and mountain. “ The Albanian,” by 
Purser, reminds us, in the face of his Goatherd, a thought too much 
of our old favourite Stothard, the position is likewise laboured ; but 
the picture, with its profusion of herbage, its goats in the fore-ground, 
and others clambering up the hills in the distance, is not without 
merits of its own. ‘ The Ball-Room,” by Stephanoff, is very com- 
mon-place in all respects,—subject, figures, and execution. “ The 
Gondola,” by Richter, introduces a novel effect—the face of one fair 
Signora seen through the transparent, flowing veil of another, This 
is at least ingenious. But the principal face “ likes us not:” it is 
not Venitian, and, worse still, it is not very expressive of what it is 
intended to express. The other parts of this print, however, are 
touched with skill, and produce a pleasing effect. ‘“‘ The Absent,” 
by Parris again (who seems the pet artist of the volume), is a very 
luxurious head of one of Love’s Magdalens, with the usual acces- 
sories—a portrait and a tear. The remaining subjects are of the 
usual run—not very good, but by no means bad. 

The literary department is rich. Here we find good names and 
true,—Barry Cornwall, Charles Whitehead, Mrs. Norton, Miss Mit- 
ford, Pringle, and last, but not least, S. T. Coleridge. The latter 
gentleman, however, seems to us to be rinsing out his Heliconian 
flask ; for, with the exception of a poem which we shall quote below, 
his contribution to the inundation of verse which, like the Nile, 
drowns us once a-year, is of the very dregs and washings of his 
memory. His “ light-heartedness in rhyme,” is not at all lightness, 
unless it be what Shakspeare calls “ heavy -lightness—feather of 
lead ;” and the sub-title to one series of his verses, “ Expectoration 
First,” and “ Expectoration Second,” affected, and not over-delicate. 
In the lines we shall quote he is more like himself: 


LOVE’S APPARITION AND EVANISHMENT, 
AN ALLEGORIC ROMANCE. 


Like a lone Arab, old and blind, 

Some Caravan had left behind ; 

Who sits beside a ruin’d Well, 

Where basking Dipsads ¢ hiss and swell : 
And now he hangs his aged head aslant, 
And listens for a human sound—in vain! 


* We have since understood that this very pretty face is a likeness of the 
Miss Perfect, of Hammersmith, lately immortalized by the “ fetch” of the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

+ The asps of the sand-deserts, anciently named Dipsads. 
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Anon the aid, which Heaven alone can grant, 
Upturns his eyeless face from Heaven to gain— 
Even thus, in vacant mood, one sultry hour, 
Resting my eye upon a drooping plant, 
With brow low-bent within my Garden bower, 
I sate upon the Couch of Camomile. 
And—whether ’twas a transient sleep, perchance 
Flitting across the idle sense, the while 
I watch’d the sickly Calm with aimless scope 
In my own heart, or that indeed a Trance 
Turn’d my eye inward—thee, O genial Hope, 
Love’s elder sister! thee did I behold, 
Drest as a bridesmaid, but all pale and cold, 
With roseless cheek, all pale and cold and dim, 

Lie lifeless at my feet! 

And then came Love, a Sylph in bridal trim 
And stood beside my seat. 
She bent, and kissed her Sister’s lips, 

As she was wont to do: 
Alas! ’twas but a chilling breath. 
That woke enough of life in death 

To make Hope die anew. 

The most striking poem in the volume, and indeed in the whole 
series of the Annuals, is one for which, though long, we cannot do 
otherwise than find room. It is by Charles Whitehead, author of 
the “ Solitary,” a poem which has been unaccountably shuffled over 
by those whose duty it was to have brought it forward as an orna- 
ment to the literature of our country. Mr. Whitehead is as yet but 
little known: if he stood where he ought he would be at an immea- 
surable distance beyond the wishy-washy doggrel-mongers of the 
present day, some of whom have been puffed into a strange though 
ephemeral popularity. 


IPPOLITO: A CHIMERA IN RHYME. 


BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 














“ This is the night—this very night— 
Have I not read the stars aright ?”’ 
With an eye of fear and a brow of pain— 
Ippolito gaz'd on his books again, 
And clos'’d them—’twas in vain ! 


Two vessels stood on the table :— 
Ippolito to him the vessels drew, 
One was fill’d with honey dew, 
One with hemlock sable. 

Steadily as he was able, 

Of poison he pour'd a single drop, 
On the honey-dew it fell, 

Still as water in a well, 

And it rested on the top. 


“Hast thou not bitten the moongrown 
plant?” 

Ippolito lifted the cover of lead— 

The toad was shrunk with eager want, 

For it never would be fed, 

It lifted its eyes like a human thing, — 

‘** Poor wretch!” he mutter’d, “it pines and 
pines, ; 

And cries to my soul with its piteous signs— 


Eftsoons’”’—and with a hasty fling 
Down he shut the box of lead,— 
** To-night it will be dead ! 


** Every token tells me trae— 

The poison rests on the honey-dew, 

And the toad is dying too. 

I took it asit sat alone, 

Drawing the coldness out of a stone, 
And I pluck’d the sbrieking mandrake root, 
And the plant beneath its slimy foot. 
Of all the stars that in heaven are, 

Was it not under the very star? 

And know I not by that star in the sky, 
When it dies that she must die?” 


He lean’d his brow upon his hand ; 

The youth was weary with his woe, 

And his brain was dry as sand ; 

For never a loosen’d tear would flow, 
Since he had sought to understand 

What mortals may not know. 

But the air was through the casement fann’d, 
And with it wafted a melody, 

A passing strain—a murmur’d song, 
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Which a voice from a Gondola gliding along And spin as fast as spin they may, 








Breath’d, as it floated by. 


“My Isabella,—I dream of thee ! 

My sweet one sang that song to me 
When, by these sheltering hands carest, 
Her dear head nestled on my breast; 

O dove within a vulture’s nest!” 


With heavy heart the youth arose, 

And from the casement pour’d his gaze, 
Where, stretch’ d beneath, the city glows 
In the su:.’s declining rays; 

And a thought of happier days, 
Soothing his spirit to repose, 

Like a saint within him prays; 

And his lips are softly mov’d, 

As he speaks of his belov’d. 


** Venice, since first thy glory rose, 
The sport and terror of thy foes ; 

Since first thy youthful arm began, 

To scourge the insulting Ottoman ; 
Encircled in thine azure zone, 

Like Venus risen from the sea, 

Thy daughters, Venice, fair as she 
Where ever beauteous known. 

Yet, ne’er within those marble halls, 
W hose richly-variegated walls 
Dispiay in oriental work 

Thy trophies wrested from the Turk,— 
When the fierce thundeas of thine ire 
Roused the reclining Musselman, 
And with a bolt of vengeance dire, 
Flung ’mid the panic-struck divan, 
Obscured the Crescent’s horus of fire ;— 
Ne’er in those halls has beauty shone, 
Which Venice might be proud to own, 
Nor where her daughters most resort, 
Or gallants, waiting, pay their court, 
In gondola soft-gliding, or 

In the bright-burnish’d Bucentaur, 
With Isabella can compare, 

Or e’er beside on earth was seen ; 

So like an angel's is her air, 

So heavenly ber mien. 


‘“ A fairy creature, young and good, 
Her pure heart beating at her side, 
With feelings yet scarce understood, 
She seems too lovely to be woo’d, 
Yet soft and gentle as a bride ; 
Enough of heaven for heaven above, 
Enough of earth on earth to love. 

A vase wherein the amaranth grows, 
The virgin lily, and the rose, 
Entwined in such implicit ties, 

They seem from the same stem to rise ; 
So, in my love appear alone, 

Virtue and sweetness perfect grown, 
With white-leav’d innocence, in one. 


‘* Oh bitter grief !—and must it be ? 

The ripe fruit falleth from the tree,— 
And the river runs to the sea ;— 

But the river bides the tide, 

And summer is not to the fruit denied,— 
And the spindle of the Sisters Three 

Is of an hour-glass made ;— 


The thread endures to the very day ; 
Its time is never stay’d.” 


—_ gnash’d his teeth with rage ;— 
* Well—there is neither youth nor age, 
Which child or grandame ever wore, 


Al 


That human power may not restore! 


And he smil’d, and the pale fire burnt in his 


eye, 
“* What is life but a mockery ?” 


** Paint me a picture—happiness 
Shall be the unexhausted theme,— 
Nor be the shadows more or less, 
Nor the tints brighter than they seem ; 
Is it not a sorry dream? 

A vision fancy hath endow’d, 

A day-dream painted on a cloud ? 
Drew ye these colours from the sky, 
From fountains of the orient day ? 
Behold! the very flood is dry, 

Not faster, but as soon as they. 
To-morrow shall those tints renew, 
Will it retouch these colours too ! 


‘* Paint me a torrent in its pride, 
Seething in its tempestuous s!ress, 
And call it life ;—and paint beside 

A feather borne upon the tide, 

And call that feather—happiness !”’ 


He turn’d away—the day was gone— 
Sounds sank to silence one by one— 
Till the prison’d toad alone, 

Plied its piteous moan. 


The footstep of the youth was heard 
As he to the table drew,— 

And the drop on the honey-dew, 
Was for a moment stirr’d— 

But straight again the sable drop, 
Rested on the top. 


Softly the gondola glides along, 
Softly the gondolier his song 
Murmurs at intervals; 

And the oar’s soft splash, as it falls, 
Makes the dying strain 

Like whispering winds in rain. 
Beauteous is the night ;— 

The stars are watching, and the moon, 
Pois'd in her transcendent noon, 
An orb of yellow light, 

Sees her face in the Lagoon, 

Like a spirit, still and white. 


But Ippolito is cold, 

As one who hath given his blood away 
To nourish the veins of a pilgrim old, 
And sees him sitting by mountain grey, 
Weaving his spells in the moonlight ray, 
A wizard—to darkness sold! 


Gently Ippolito glides along ;— 

But splash of oar, nor murmur'd song, 
Nor the sound of the tinkling guitar, 
O'er the waters heard afar— 

Silver, fancy might believe, 
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Shaken through a silver sieve— 
Reach his torpid ear, 

Or move his fixed eye— 

But he sits like friendless apathy, 
That never syed a tear. 


He stands upon the marble stair, 
The very silence is at prayer, 

A sacred stillness every where. 

“ Holy Virgin! is it now 

Her blessed spirit seeks the skies.”’ 
And he pressed his aching brow 
O’er his aching eyes, 

“O Heaven! will no atoning vow 
Avert this dreadful sacrifice?” 


Up the steps he goes like one 

Whose heart is drawn by fear alone, 
As s‘eel by the magnetic stone. 

One lamp is burning drowsily, 

The oil within is nearly dry, 

A crucifix is standing by.— 

Ippolito a moment knelt, 

And cross‘d his hands upon his breast, 
And strove to feel—perchance, he felt, 
The cup of bitterness is best. 

But soon he started to his feet, 

And mutter’d words it were not meet 
Unshriven to repeat. 


Gently, gently, ye that spread 
Ashes on a youthful head, 

Powers, that do His bidding just, 
Raise his spirits from the cust, 
Leave him not in hell, but lift 

His soul by the Almighty’s gift 

Of grace and voluntary shrift; 

For oh! how shall he bear the sight 
That grows and grows betore his eyes, 
His dream interpreted aright ?— 
On a couch in purest white, 

His Isabella lies. 


The sweetness of that angel face 
Even to Death might ne’er give place, 
Who plied his work without delay ; 
For, well | ween, by that pale skin, 
Death is without and Death within, 
Toiling for his prey. 

And, certes, he is sure to win, 

Who labours every day. 

Ippolito knelt beside the girl ! 

Oh! how beautiful she was !— 
Though her eye was the blue of glass, 
Though her brow was the white of pearl ; 
On her shoulders her golden hair, 
Had fallen in many a waving cur! ; 
And her small cold bands so fair, 


Were palm to palm on her breast in prayer. 


* Wilt thou not be mine, my bride, 
Though death our bosoms may divide, 
Or whatever else betide ! 

Wheresoe’er our souls repair, 
Wheresoe’er our bodies are, 

Soul to soul, and heart to heart, 
Dearest, we must never part.” 

Geutly he pressed his lips to hers, 

The breath beneath them scarcely stirs ; 


Softly and gently his hand he press'd 
On her soft and gentle breast, 

And every throb in strength decreas’d, 
Gracious Heaven! has it ceas'd? 
Perchance, before her inward eye, 
Her happy youth was passing by, 
Or whence that short but heavy sigh ? 
"Twas but a momentary check 

To hopes that other mansions seek, 

*T was the last billow o’er the wreck 
Ere the horizon’s gilded steak. 

She felt her arms arcund his neck, 
And drew his lips unto her cheek, 
And in his bosom, like a bride, 

Laid her head at peace, and died. 


As some sweet flower that doth confer 
( Growing by the hallow-d tomb 

Of the holy sepulchre) 

Its precious odour and its bloom 

On every air that doth presume 

To wander by the sacred place ; 
Though born beside that awful spot, 
Yet is it absolved not 

From the fate of nature’s race, 

But in due time shall rot. 

So Isabella grew beside 

The sepulchre of Him who died 

For all who in that faith abide ; 

And look'd to Heaven w th earnest eye, 
From the mount of Calvary ; 

Yet weil it was that she must die. 


Fair virgin! it is well to die— 

The grave hath claim’d thee for the sky ; 
The weary grief that time affords, 

The woe that life, the miser, hoards, 
Shall prey on that dear flesh no more, 
thy day of pain is o’er! 

To flow thy circling blood shall cease, 
Thy dust shall tend to eartii’s increase, 
But thou shalt sleep in peace ! 


Ippolito wak’d from out his swoon, 
His face look’d ghastly in the moon; 
And his brain began to whirl,— 
Madness, I deem, had been a boon 

W hen he saw that lovely gir! 

Resting cold and calmly dead, 

His sheltering arm beneath her head ; 
And his lips were parch’d and dry 

As earth beneath a summer sky. 

And with hollow moan he said,— 

“* Ere twice the sun with cleaving edge 
Sink below the ocean sedge, 

I will claim thee for mine own ; 

Ha! ha! the reaper comes at last, 
To gather in what he has sown ; 
Time’s precious till 'tis past.” 


He gaz’d beside him and around— 
The very silence seemed a sound, 
Speaking with a voice profound ; 

** Look not on the newly dead 

The —— soul hath scarcely fled ; 
Let the mortal flesh subside—”’ 
From his arm the drooping head 

Of his death-betroched bride, 

Cold and still and deaf as stone, 
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Sank down—Ippolito is gone— 
Silence and death are lef; alone. 
Once the sun with cleaving edge 
Hath sunk below the ocean sedge, 
And again with disk supine 
Descetids into the hoary brine. 
Ippolito sits in the ancient chair, 
Before him many a mystic sign 
Of earth, of water, of fire, of air,— 
Each hath of potency a share; 
Weil he portion’d by hrs art, 

To each element a part. 


Ippolito lifted the cover of lead— 
Forty hours the toad had been dead; 
The withered mandrake was its bed. 
‘** Thou hast serv’d thy turn full well, 
Thou told’st me what the stars could tell.” 
From the casement he let it ‘all, 

Far below in the canal,— 

He listen’d as it feil. 

Next with anxious care he drew, 
‘the vessel fill’d with honey-dew, 
Tie poison-drop had fallen through 
Down the crystal clear, and lay 

Like earth beneath the liquid day. 


“This is well—I see at last 

The bitterness of death is past. 
Two-score hours, three, and seven, 

Ere mortal flesh be mortal leaven ; 
Three nights the pining soul doth come, 
To watch beside its recent home, 

Ere it rise to Heaven. 

The blood shall trickle in the vein, 

‘the mind shall reassume the brain, 
The soul shall move the heart again.” 


Ippolito a powder threw— 

Swilttly into the honey-dew : 

It creams—it scintillates—it glows— 
Crimson, orange, amber, blue, 

Pure vivid sparkies rose. 


Ippolito smote his hands with glee,— 
** Auspicious sign! my thanks to thee, 
That bring’st such tidings unto me. 
My Isabella, rest awhile, 

No taint of death shall thee defile; 
Like a pestilentia! air 

Traversing a plain of snow, 
Gathering pureness it shall go 

O’er thy bosom iair. 

Soon, oh Nature! in thy name, 
Death's gross earthly pow’r (o tame, 
My Isabella will I claim.” 


By this, the day was sunk in gloom, 
Utter darkness filled the room, 
Woven from the Stygian loom. 

For, well I wis, so black a night 
Earth’s inmost centre could not hold, 
Shutting out the lingering light 
With such a triple fold. 

Ippolito on his couch was lying, 

But he could not sleep a wink, 
Thought indistinct to thought replying ; 
As two upon the opposing brink 

Of a headling waterfall, 
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Who to-each other vainly cali :— 

So, turbid phrenzy rolled between, 
And would not let him think. 

Ob! it were pitiful, I ween, 

The youth that moment to have seen. 


Hark! what present form is near? 

Is it fancy? or is it fear? 

The air is still and thick as slime, 

And a voice is in his ear, 

Unbreath'd, untongued, but close and clear, 
** List, Ippolito, ‘tis time!”’ 


He sprang from his couch like a deer from 
its lair, 

He felt with his hands, but nought was 
nigh ;— 

Darkness. darkness, every where— 

i:ark; hark !—'tis but his bristiing hair, 

And his tongue that crackled dry. 

His very self was dread to him,— 

Silence before, beside, behind, 

Molten lead in every limb. 

Hideous silence in his mind ! 


Down he sank upon his chair, 

His body with ghastly dew o’erspread, 

From the sole of bis tovt to the crown of his 
hair, 

Such as bathes the dead ; 

Nature’s reply that none remain 

Of tears,—which ne'er shall flow again : 

* T was a fool,” at length he said, 

‘“«’ Twas but a voice by fancy made, 

To the outward ear convey d. 

Tis time my v ork should be begun— 

Midway betwixt sun and sun.” 


He struck the flint—and in its flashes 
His {ace gleam’d whiter far than asiies ; 
Welcome was the taper’s ray, 

He would have pray’d, but coald not pray. 
Black and frowning as a pall, 

His giant shadow on the wall, 

Did the light pourtray ; 

And every mystic form around, 
Skeleton or reptile strange, 

A huge and darken’'d likeness found, 
With fantastic change. 

Closely wrapt, like guilt, he went, 

His step was heard in his descent ; 
And again with thickest gloom, 
Darkness fiil’d the reom.— 


Ippolito stood at the mouth of the vault, 

‘Lhe rust-grown key is in the door; 

W hat is it that makes him halt? 

The very mother that him bore 

Shakes her loose ashes in her shroud, 

Her memory is in his breast full sore, 

And her voice is crying loud ;— 

“ fouch not the dead!”—He takes no 
heed— 

’ [were well his work were done with speed. 


Darkness fled from his garish lamp, 
In the corner of the vault it lay, 
Licking the fermented damp 

From the forehead of decay. 
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The coffin was lying uyo.u the ground, 
Four planks together luosely bound. 
Speedily a knife undid 

he slender fastenings of the lid ; 
And in her death-clothes closely wound, 
Sleeping till the judgment dav, 
An inert weight of passive clay, 
Dissolving silently away, 
Down inte her parent earth, 
Into dust from whence her birth, 
Young Isabella lay. 


The tender rose was on her cheek, 
Ruddy as Anrora’s streak : 

And in her pure and lovely eyes, 
Under their curtain’d canopies, 

A light still linger’d, mild and weak, 
Ippolito kiss’d her forehead pale, 

And murmur’d soft in her listless ear 
Vain words, as a summer’s softest gale 
When the autumn leaf is sere. 


What is it lieth at her head? 

Is it a yellow and mottied stone, 

Brought hither from its mossy bed ? 

No, no ;—he knew it by its moan, 

And its golden eye that sparkling glow’d ; 
It was the same—the speckled toad, 
Which from his casement he had thrown, 
Full of life as it could hold ;— 

He shriek’d, as he met its eye of gold! 


Holy Virgin! that shriek allay ;— 
Ave Maria! his spirit shrive! 

Oh ! it is too late to pray, 

Kach hair is quick horrcr alive, 
That searce upon his flesh will stay. 
Central thunder wrapt in cloud, 
Roll'’d about him round and reund 
In rapid circles, bouming loud ; 
And yet, I wis, no mortal sound 
Did the ear of silence wound. 

A light is from the coffin beaming, 
And a white vapour slowly rose, 
Like an exhalation steaming, 
From dissolving snows. 

Fainily on the air imprest, 

A figure, clad in white, is seen : 
The hands are crossed upon the breast 
A crucifix between. 

Gathering substance as it stood ; 
Sure ‘tis flesh—and in a gush, 
Mantling with a sudden flush, 
Through the veins is throbbing blood. 


““sMy Isabeila, 1 know thee now,— 

I knew my art would save my vow, 
Never shall death that torm destroy ! 
Come, let us from this dreadful spot” — 
He snatch’d her to his breast, and fled 
From the long and newly dead— 

The past—the passing—the forgot— 
And Echo, as he closed the door, 

In the side of the altar spoke once more : 


“Ay Is leapt with a cry of joy ;— 


‘* Thou art mine own,—my dearest one, 
For whom I make this sacrifice, — 
Open thy lips and speak to me!”’ 


Cold she was as the cold grave-stone, 
W hen the swift river is lock’d in ice, 
And the rime is on the tree, 

The livid lips are swiftly stirr’d, 

Yet not a vuice or a sound is heard. 


He laid the head upon his breast, 

It oft had been her place of rest, 

When both were innocent and blest. 

He chafed the hands, but they are grown 

Colder and colder in his own ; 

And the heat that was wont his breast to 
warm 

Is drawn away by that icy form. 


Soft—it speaks—nay, doth it speak ? 

A gibbering sound from the throat arose, 
And a smile is growing on the cheek, 
And the rigid eyes unclose. 

Oh Heavens! no soul in human guise 
Is looking through those stony eyes ! 


** Wilt thou not be mine, my love ! 
I have rais’d thee from the tomb, 
Against the will of Heaven above, 
Against the cry of doom. 

Here unknown, unsought, we’ll live 
Life hath yet her joys to give!” 
Ippolito shrank, he knew not why, 
From the ghastly, glassy eye. 


Its fingers play with his flowing hair, 
And its lips ars drawn to his; 

Sure, never yet so cold a pair 
Exchanged the plighting kiss ;— 
There was mortality, I wis, 

And hell in that hideous stare ! 


‘* Ippolito, dearest, I am thine, 

And our fates, like bluod with blood shall 
mix!” 

It sign’d his forehead with a sign, 

And it rais’d the crucifix ; 

* Here, break thy half, and let us both 


Together plight eternal troth! 


The crucifix is rent asunder, 

But Ippolito brake net half. 

The creature look’d with a gaze of wonder, 
And laugh’d with a quiet laugh ; 

** Can’st thou divert the belt of thunder 
With a beldame’s staff !”’ 


He leapt from the chair with a cry of fear, 

His very soul was like to freeze, 

** Holy One! thy servant hear !’’— 

And he sank upon his knees ; 

“Oh! let the ransom that thou hold’st 
dear, 

Thy vengeance, just, appease !”’ 


The fiend hath heard the holy word— 
The fiend hath heard the name abhorr’d— 
Faint and fading more and more, 

Without a look, without a sound, 

it passed away from the stedfast floor, 
And silence clos’d around — 

The sun hath risen from his bed— 
Ippolito is cold and dead. 
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Look ye to that vault of death ? Nor is Ippolito denied, 

No mystic power of mortal breath, . To lie close resting by his bride. 
That virgin hath disquieted, Peace be with the hapless pair, 

Since with holy chaunt and prayer, And the joys of heaven beside ! 


Her earthly part hath rested there. 





Mr. Warts is a man of such well-known taste and industry, that 
we take up the Lirrrary Soyvenir with a full assurance of being 
treated to an intellectual feast. 

“ The Contrast,” the frontispiece, is not the best print in the book, 
but it is beautiful for the well contrasted girl-like gaiety and the 
womanly gravity of the two females, the subjects of contrast. The 
natural manner in which they are clustered, if we may use the word, 
exhibits no mean skill in the artist. ‘ Hawking,” by Cattermole, is 
designed with a certain air of the dashing ; the principal male figure 
is bold, but the attitudes of the individuals appear constrained, as 
though they were standing for their portraits rather than enjoying 
their sport ;—effect appears to be the object studied ; nature, it would 
seem, the artist thought contemptuously of; the other parts of the 
picture are well filled up. “ Austrian Pilgrims” is an agreeable 
novelty, well handled and effective. ‘St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall,” 
by C. Bentley, looks as it had been touched by the scenic hand of 
Stanfield, and is a very spirited view, well engraved. ‘“ The Fisher's 
Wife” is apocryphal; we do not believe in such ladies-maid-like 
fisherwomen: the realities of the picture, rock, shore, and sea, are 
more true. “ Fisher Children,” by Collins, exquisitely engraved by 
Outrim, is the gem of the book, and worth twenty fisher-wives. 
Here we have unadulterated, unaffected nature, and, seeing it, can 
believe in it. We can almost hear the paddling and dabbling of tlte 
boy’s hands in the tub out of which he is pulling flounder, dab, dace, 
and other marine dainties ; and see the springs and flings of its finny 
tenants, as they strive to avoid his grasp! The whole picture is true 
as Truth herself. “ The Departure for Waterloo” is very well for 
its subject ; but we are weary of military sentimentalities—weeping 
wives, who cannot be consoled with the hopes of a widow's pension, 
and clinging “ don’t-go-daddy” children, and all that sort of thing : 
our sympathy with these dragooning Hectors and Andromaches is 
worn out; the hero ought by this time to be admitted an in-pensioner 
at Chelsea Hospital, with the other broken-down veterans. There 
are, however, some agreeable points about this print, which deserve 
praise—that fine, old, large-armed and thick-truuked ancestral tree in 
the side-ground especially, and the buildings which back it :—these 
we can admire and approve. “ Innocence,” by Greuze, is beautifully 
infantine, and, for a foreign artist, wonderfully natural. ‘A Portrait” 
is a very lovely female head. “ The Oriental Love-letter,” by 
Destouches, is the concluding plate, and the second gem of the series. 

The best tales are too long for our limits: we are consequently 
confined to a short one. 

“ALLAN M‘TAVISH’S FISHING. 

** In a secluded nook of one of the wildest and most solitary parts of the 

Argyllshire coast, where it is washed by the Atlantic waters, there stood, 


some thirty years ago, the cottage of a Highland fisherman. The travelier 
who should now look for its site would probably be unrewarded for his 
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pains ;—it has long since mouldered from the face of the earth. A few stones, 
half-buried among sand, are all that remain to indicate where the humble 
dwelling of human hearts once sanctified the bosom of solitude ;—yet were 
its walls the mute witnesses of love as deep—of agony as intense—as ever 
lived and burned within the soul beneath the roof of palaces. Nature is no 
respecter of places. The passions, which obey her call, belong alike to all 
her children; the decay which follows her footsteps is the appointed lot of 
all things wherein these children have a part here below. 

“* At the period of which | spoke, the cottage stood at the very base of a 
range of lofty and precipitous cliffs, which, retiring in a semicircle from the 
shore at that particular spot, left a recess at their feet, whose only opening 
was to the sea. This little nook, not more than haif an acre in extent, was 
during high water entirely separated from communication with the world 
beyond it, as the sea flowed up to the base of the rocky walls which, girdling 
it on either side, extended themselves along the coast. ‘The only mode by 
which it was as such times possible to obtain egress from it, was one acces- 
sible only to the foot of a daring and fearless craigsman, that of scrambling 
on hands and knees across the-face of rocks, which, beetling over a sea so 
high and tempestuous, looked as though they defied the pigmy efforts of man 
to surmount their mighty rampart. Yet this feat, frightful as it would have 
appeared to one unaccustomed to it, had more than once been accomplished 
by the bold and sure-footed inhabitants of the coast, by means of strong 
wooden poles, ropes to aid their descent, and a judicious method of availing 
themselves of every projecting bush, or tuft of heather, to assist their toilsome 
progress. At ebb-tide, a narrow strip of sand, turning the projecting head- 
lands, afforded a path whereby to gain the wider extent of shore beyond them, 
some three-quarters of a mile along which was situated a row of fishermen’s 
cottages, lying on the right hand, after leaving the solitary cabin above men- 
tioned ; which stood aloof and secluded from all, yet wearing a character 
very superior to that of the others. Its appearance, in fact, was nearer that 
of the neat and carefully-kept abodes of the peasantry on a Lowland gentle- 
man’s estate, than the slovenly hut of a northern fisherman. Some pains 
had been taken to form a little garden beside it, at the sheltering foot of the 
cliff; and these pains—screened as it was from all high winds, even from 
those blowing off the sea, at least in ordinary weather—had been attended 
With considerable success. Every thing around the door was kept in extreme 
order; and the narrow strip of grass on which the sand had not encroached, 
seryed as a little bleaching-green to the fisherman’s young and lovely Lowland 
wife, on which she was often to be seen spreading out her clothes, with her 
baby laid upon the grass beside her, while awaiting the return of her husband 
from his fishing; at which time it was her usual custom to repair to the 
beach, in order to assist him in carrying up his nets to the house. 

** Allan Mac ‘lavish, her husband, was a tall and handsome young High- 
lander, who had, about two years previous to the time of which I write, 
arrived in that part of the country to settle, with his newly-married wife. 
He was a native of the coast, and had been bred a fisherman from childhood ; 
but some time before his marriage he had left the country, to accompany his 
foster-brother, a young Highland gentleman, to the bridge of Allan, a watering- 
place in Stirlingshire, whither he had been ordered for his health. The young 
laird’s affection for his foster-brother was such that he could not endure to 
be separated from him, and Allan left his fishing to go with him. The laird 
returned no more; he died in the Lowlands: but Allan Mac Tavish came 
back, enriched by a small legacy from him, and accompanied by one of the 
prettiest girls in all Stirlingshire as his wife. From that time they had con- 
— to reside in the Cove of Craignavarroch, as the spot where their cottage 
stood was named, to all appearance the happiest of couples. They were 
doatingly attached to each other; and when, on returning from his fishing, 
Allan Mac Tavish sat down beside his clean and cheerful hearth, with his 
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infant on his knee, while his wife spun, or mended his nets beside him, he at 
least felt that the world did not contain for him a spot so blessed as his own 
little home. . 

“ But there was one heart in the group that felt as though it dared not be 
happy. Margaret Weir, the young wife of Allan, loved her husband with a 
depth and intensity of affection which had led her to do as she had done—to 
violate filial duty for his sake; but which could not teach her to forget the 
fault she had committed, or the parent whom she had deserted ; and the con- 
sciousness of her disobedience was with her, in her happiest hour, to sink her 
heart as with a weight of lead. She was the only child of a wealthy farmer, 
originally from Ayrshire, who had come during his daughter’s childhood, 
immediately after the death of his wife, to settle in Stirlingshire, not far from 
the Bridge of Allan. Andrew Weir was one of those who still retain, almost 
in all their original strictness, the peculiar tenets and ideas of the Camero- 
nians; of whom there are many to be found at the present day in the wild 
and lonely districts of the south-western part of Scotland. His notions of 
family discipline, and of strict seclusion from those who held a different doc- 
trine from his own, were extremely rigid ;—yet notwithstanding these, the 
affection which he had borne his daughter was very great,—nor had the 
harmony subsisting between them ever experienced any interruption, until 
the arrival of Allan Mac Tavish near their place of residence, and his sub- 
sequent acquaintance with Margaret, first broke in upon the calm tenor of 
her life, by introducing sensations to which her heart had never before been 
awakened. The intimacy of his daughter with the young Highlander had 
continued for a considerable time, ere Andrew Weir became aware of it; for 
Margaret knew her father’s prejudices too well to dare to make him acquainted 
with her lover. It came to his knowledge by accident, and his anger was 
proportionably great. In common with many of his countrymen, Andrew 
entertained an extreme dislike to Highlanders, which dislike, in the present 
instance, received tenfold confirmation from the circumstance of Mac Tavish 
being a Catholic. He would have considered himself as signing the warrant 
for his daughter’s eternal perdition, had-he not instantly forbidden all inter- 
course between them. 

“At this juncture, Allan’s foster-brother died, and left him the legacy 
already mentioned; but with his death, at the same time, ceased all the 
reasons for Allan’s remaining absent from his own country. He contrived 
an interview with Margaret ere he should depart. It is needless to linger on 
an oft-told tale. The struggle between filial affection, and all-powerful love 
in the heart of the uhsophisticated girl, was severe and long continued ; while 
the religious feelings in which she had been educated contributed to swell 
the amount of reluctance and of terror with which she contemplated the step 
to which she was urged. But love at last prevailed. . Margaret fled from her 
father’s house with her lover. They instantly proceeded to Edinburgh, where 
they were married by a Catholic priest ; and then sought the lonely solitude 
of Allan’s old Argyllshire mountains. But Margaret,—so strict had been the 
filial obedience in which she was brought up, so severe the religious faith of 
her youth,—could not find happiness the portion of her married life, notwith- 
standing all the kindness of her husband, the loveliness of her infant, and the 
peacefulness of her home. The image of her grey-haired father going down 
in his sorrow to a lonely grave, mourning, in bitterness of heart the sin and 
the falling away of his ouly child, was ever before her eyes. She concealed 
from her husband the remorse which embittered her happiness; but often, 
when his boat was on the sea, and she was alone in her little dwelling with 
her infant,—not a sight or a sound of a human being near,—nothing but the 
sea-birds screaming from the cliffs, and the sea making wild music to their 
song, as it plashed and roared against the rocks that shut out the cave from 
the world—often at such an hour, would Margaret look back to the image of 
the cheerful farm-house in the green sunny holm by Allan water ;—to the 
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blazing ingle, by whose side stood her old father’s chair,—to the venerable 
form of that now forsaken father, as he opened ‘ the big Ha’ Bible,’ to begin 
the evening worship ; while she sat by his side, and the farm servants formed 
a circle around. Alas! her accustomed seat was empty now. The name of 
the undutiful daughter was heard no more in the dwelling of her childhood. 
Had she indeed still a father? or had her guilty desertion not broken his 
heart, and sent him to a death-bed which no filial hand had smoothed ?— 
Then would she press her baby to her heart, while the tears of bitter and 
fruitless penitence fell on its innocent face, and pray to God that her sin 
might not be visited on it; nor be punished in her own person by a like in- 
stance of ingratitude in her own child. The return of her beloved husband 
might for a time dispel these miserable thoughts ; but still they came again 
when he left her—sometimes even when he was by her side. And when, as 
often happened, his boat was out in rough and tempestuous weather, the 
anxiety and the terror of poor Margaret were indeed terrible. She seemed 
ever haunted by some mysterious dread of punishment through the means of 
her warmest affections—ler husband or her child. 

“There came a bright sunny day in April, when the sun set calmly and 
cloudlessly, leaving a long train of light over the sea. Allan Mac Tavish 
went to his bed at sunset, bidding his wife awake him at eleven at night. It 
would be high tide in about an hour after that time, when his boat would be 
most easily floated off ; and he, in company with the fishermen who lived in 

,¢ the huts already mentioned, ‘arther along the coast, were then to depart upon 

‘* their expedition. Margaret determined accordingly to sit up until that hour, 
in order to obviate any danger of not waking in proper time, had she laid 
down to sleep. But as the night darkened in, and all became stillness and 
silence in the cottage, an unwonted drowsiness crept over her : in spite of all 
her efforts, her eyes closed~-thoughts wavered before her mind in confused 
and shapeless forms, tillthey gradually melted away into dreams ; and leaning 
her head upon a chair beside the low stcol on which she had seated herself, 
she sank into a profound sleep. 

** When at last she opencd her eyes, which was with a sudden start, she 
perceived her husband standing on the floor, and nearly dressed. Casting 
her eyes towards a silver watch (the gift of Allan’s foster-brother), which 
hung upon the wall, she perceived by the firelight that it was after eleven : 
and hastily rose from her seat, in that confusion of ideas which attends a 
hurried awakening from sleep. 

“« «Margaret, dear,’ said her husband kindly, ‘ what for did ye stay out of 
bed? I never knew it till I wakened, and saw ye sleeping there.’ 

“* * Have I no’ been i’ my bed?’ exclaimed Margaret, as she locked around 
her. ‘Qu, ay, I mind it a’ noo. I just fell asleep sittin’ aside the fire. 
An’, Allan, whar are ye gaun e’en noo ?’ 

*«* Where am I gaun?’ returned Allan. ‘ Where wouldI be gaun? Ye’re 
no awake yet, Margaret, dear. I’m for the boat, lass.’ 

“‘*The boat!’ almost shrieked Margaret, as the recollection seemed to 
rush upon her; ‘ the boat!—Oh no, Allan, ye maunna’ gang the nicht, Allan. 
Ye maunna’ gang!’ 

“*Not gang to night!’ exclaimed he in astonishment. ‘ And what for 
no?—I must gang in half an hour’s time. And gang ye to your bed, hinny, 
and tak a sleep.’ 

“« «Oh, Allan,’ said Margaret, bursting into tears, ‘ be guided by me, and 
tak na the boat the nicht, or we ’se a’ rue it.’ 

“* * What’s the matter, Margaret?’ anxiously inquired he. ‘ What’s pitten 
that in yer head ?’ 

** *T had a dream e’en now, Allan,’ sobbed Margaret, ‘ that warned me no 
to let ye gang. I fell asleep, and I dreamed that I was sittin’ here, i’ the 
ingle-neuk, an’ waitin’ till it was time to wauken ye for the fishin’, an’ on a 
sudden the door opened, and my auld father cam ben, and stood afore me ; 
there whar you’re stannin’, Allan. An’ I thocht he leukit gay an’ stern-ways 
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at me; an’ says he, ‘ Margaret,’ says he, ‘ tell your husband to bide at hame 
the nicht, and no gang to the fishin’, or ye'll may be rue it when ye canna’ 
mend it.’ And wi’ that he turned roun’, and gaed awa’ again, or ever I had 
pooer to spéak till him; an’ I startit up, and waukenet wi’ the fricht. But 
do, Allan!’ and Margaret again burst into a flood of weeping: ‘ it’s na for 
nocht that I’ve seen the auld man this nicht. Be ruled by the warnin’ he 
gied me, and dinna gang to the fishin.’ 

“« “Hoots, bairn,’ exclaimed her husband, ‘ your father liked na’ me. It 
was mair like he wad warn ye no’ to let me gang, to hinder me from some 
good than from ill. No, no, Margaret dear, gang I must, this night.’ 

““ Margaret again wept, wrung her hands, and implored her husband not 
to go. But superstitious as every Highlander is, on this night it appeared 
that his wife’s mysterious dream made no impression upon Allan Mac Tavish. 
His spirits, on the contrary, had seldom seemed so high or so excited. He 
led Margaret to the door ;—shewed her the calm, clear sky, brilliant with 
stars, and the full spring-tide coming so tranquilly into the little bay ;—asked 
her with a kiss, if this were a night to let a dream frighten him from his 
fishing; and without awaiting farther remonstrance, strode to the place 
where his boat was moored; and as he pushed it from the shore, turned his 
head, once more to utter a light and laughing farewell. ‘ Gang to your bed, 
my bonny Peggy,’ he said, ‘ and be up belyve the morn, to see the grand 
boat load o’ fish that I’ll bring ye back.’ 

‘‘ Margatet stood upon the shore and watched his boat as it doubled the 
headland, until, through the darkness, her straining eye could no longer 
discern it ; heedless the while of the still advancing tide, that now laved her 
feet. She dried her tears, and looked up to the calm heaven, where not a 
cloud obscured the dark-biue bosom of night ; till at last, half reassured by 
her husband’s cheerful anticipations, half cheered by the serene aspect of the 
weather, she returned to the cottage, and after commending him in a fervent 
prayer to the protection of heaven, she replenished the fire with peats, and lay 
down beside her child, where, in a short time, she fell into a tranquil sleep. 

“* How long Margaret had slept she knew not; but it could not have been 
very long, for, except the fitful flashes of the firelight, all was darkness in the 
cottage, when she was suddenly awakened by a loud and prolonged sound. 
She started up in bed, and listened, in an agony of apprehension that almost 
froze the blood in her veins. It was no dream,—no delusion,—she distinctly 
heard the loud wild howling of the awakened blast, raging overhead as though 
it would tear off the very roof of the cotttage, and scatter it in its fury. She 
had sunk to sleep when all was stillness on earth andin heaven. She awoke 
to a tumult as awful as though all the winds had at once been set free from 
their cave, and dispatched to waste their wrath upon the vexed bosom of the 
sea. But, deeper and more awful than the winds, there came another sound 
—the raging of the waters, as they rose in their might, and dashed themselves 
with a loud booming roar upon the cliffs. Margaret sprang from her bed, 
and, undressed as she was, rushed to the cottage door. The instant she raised 
the latch, the force of the tempest dashed it open against the wall. She 
looked out into the night. A pitchy darkness now brooded over all things ; 
every star seemed blotted from the face of heaven; but dimly through the 
gloom she could descry the white crests of the waves, as they surged and 
lashed the beach within a few yards of the cottage door. The tide had risen 
to a height almost unexampled on that coast beneath the influence of a vernal 
storm; it had far overpassed its usual limits within the Cove of Craignavarroch; 
and on the rocks, beyond which it could not go, it was breaking high,—high 
over head,—with a noise like thunder. Never was change in the weather 
more sudden and more complete. Margaret stood fora minute in speechless 
horror and dismay; then, rushing back into the cottage, she fell upon her 
knees, and held up her hands to heaven: ‘ Lord God!’ she exclaimed— 
‘have mercy! have mercy!’ She could not utter another word. She hid-her 
face in her hands, and sobbed in agony. 
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‘‘ Still.the tempest. raged, and the waves roared on. Margaret dressed 
herself, and carefully covered her infant, whose sweet sleep was unbroken by 
the fearful tumult. Again she went to the door, and stood, looking into the 
night, regardless of the wind, which drove a heavy rain against her face. She 
strained her ears to distinguish some sound,—some cry,—amid the pauses 
of the hurricane. As well might she have striven to distinguish the low music 
of the woodland bird, as the wildest shriek that ever broke from the lips of 
despair and anguish, in the midst of an uproar of the elements like that 
through which she had dreamt of hearing it. But those from whom that 
sound must have come, were far—far beyond where her ear could catch their 
voices. 

** She closed the door, returned into the room, and knelt down again on 
the floor, burying her face and closing her ears, as if to shut out the noise of 
the tempest; while her whole frame shook with the gasping sobs which 
brought no tears to relieve her: and at every fresh howl of the blast, she 
shuddered and her limbs shrank closer together. She tried to pray,—but the 
words died upon her lips. She could not speak ;—she could not even think ;— 
she only felt as though she were all one nerve—one thrilling nerve—quivering 
beneath repeated and torturing pangs. 

** On a sudden the wind sunk,—completely sunk. For the space of three 
minutes there was not a breath heard to blow. Margaret raised her head, 
and listened. All was still. She was about to spring from the ground, 
when back—back it came again,—the hideous burst—the roaring bellow of 
the augmented hurricane, as though it had gained strength and fierceness 
from its brief repose! Back it came—shaking the very cottage walls, and 
rattling the door and little window as though it would burst them open,—and 
Margaret flung herself forward again with a wild shriek, and clasped her 
hands over her ears again, to deaden the sound. 

** Then she started from the ground, as a thought struck her, which seemed 
to bring some faint gleam of hope. ‘I kenna whan the storm began,’ said 
she to herself. ‘He may never hae won farrer nor the houses ayont the 
craigns yonder ;—or they may hae pitten back in time to get ashore there ; 
and he'll be bidin’ the mornin’s licht, and the fa’ in’ o’ the wind, or he come 
back here again. Oh ay, that'll just be it! Surely—surely that’ll be it,’ 
she repeated, as if to assure herself of the truth of what she said. She took 
down the watch from the nail on which it hung, and looked at it by the fire- 
light. The hand pointed to half-past two. ‘Oh! will it never be day ?— 
will it never be licht again?’ she exclaimed as she replaced it, ‘ that I may 
win yont the craigs, and see gin he be there.’ She went again to the door. 
All was darkness still, and wild uproar without. No gleam of light to an- 
nounce the far distant dawn. A fresh burst of wind drove her back. ‘Oh!’ 
she exclaimed, wringing her hands; ‘ Oh! gin he had been advised by me! 
But the dochter that left her father’s grey hairs to mourn her, deserves na’ 
a better lot. It was e’en owre muckle guidness to gie me a warnin’ o’ it.’ 

The long dark hours of that terrible night dragged on—on— in all the tor- 
ments, the unutterable torments of suspense. And if any thing can aggra- 
vate these torments, it is enduring them amid darkness. There is something 
awfully indefinite at all times in the thick impenetrable gloom of night ;— 
but when that gloom is armed with terrors, and big with dangers, to which 
the very impossibility of ascertaining their extent adds tenfold in the imagi- 
nation, then it is that we truly feel the full amount of its awfulness. At last 
a faint dim.glimmer of grey light began to break over the tumbling waves. 
Again Margaret was at her cottage-door. It was barely light enough to show 
her how mountainous were the billows that dashed and raved upon the 
shore,—how thick and heavy were the clouds that darkened the sky. The 
wind howled with unabated fury, and the rain drove against her by fits. 
She could just discern, by the faint day-break, the white foam that marked 
the'top of the waves, which were now ebbing from the bay; while a thick 
rib of sand and sea-weed upon the grass not far from the door, marked how 
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fearfully high they had flowed through the night. She cast an eager glance 
towards the cliffs.—Surely by this time it would be practicable to scramble 
along their base, and to reach the path on the shore to the fishermen’s huts ? 
She felt as though it were impossible to remain another instant in that state 
of terrible uncertainty. But then, her infant! She durst not carry it out b 
so hazardous a path, in the wet, cold, dark dawn; and should she leave it 
behind, it might wake and miss her! She turned distractedly into the room, 
and approached its bed. It was still in a sound and tranquil sleep; ‘and with 
a des»erate effort of resolution, she determined to make the attempt. She 
approached the door, and fastened her plaid firmly around her, ere she stepped 
forth upon her scarce distinguishable way. 

“* At that moment, ere Margaret could cross the threshold, a strange sen- 
sation came across her. A cold air rushed past her, like that occasioned by 
the rapid approach and still more rapid passing of some undiscernible object: 
A dimness came over her sight; she could not be said to see—but she felt as 
if something cold and wet had glided swiftly by her, with a scarce perceptible 
contact, into the house. A damp dew overspread her forehead; her limbs 
trembled and bent beneath her, as she instinctively turned round, and looked 
into the room which she had quitted. The light was so faint, that within 
the house it scarce vanquishe] the darkness; but a bright gleam flashing up 
from the fir2, showed every thing in the room distinctly for an instant’s 
space ; and by that gleam, Margaret beheld the figure of her husband standing 
within the door, pale, as it seemed to her, and dim, and shadowy, with the 
water dripping from his clothes and hair. The fire-flash sunk as instanta- 
neously as it had shone, and all was again obscurity, as she dropped upon 
the floor in a swoon. 

When the unhappy wife again opened her eyes, and recovered her percep- 
tions of what was passing around her, she found herself laid in her own bed. 
The bright glorious sunshine was beaming in at the cottage window, as 
though to mock her desolation. Several women, from the neighbouring 
fishing village, were in the room, one of whom held in her arms the infant 
of Margaret, whom she was endeavouring to soothe and quiet: and at the 
moment she raised her head, the door opened, and upon the self-same s 
where she had that morning beheld his likeness stand, she saw the lifeless 
corpse of her drowned husband, borne in the arms of some of his comrades, 
who had with difficulty rescued it from the devouring waves; yet rescued it 
too late to save. 

“« Some weeks afterwards, as the household of Andrew Weir were rising 
from their evening devotions, a gentle knock was heard at the door of the 
kitchen in which they were all assembled. The old farmer himself went to 
open it. A female figure, pale, thin, and wasted, clad in deep mourning, 
and holding an infant in her arms, stood trembling before him. He gazed 
on her for a moment in silent uncertainty, then desired her to ‘ come in bye.’ 

“* Faither,’ said she, clasping her attenuated hands together, ‘ do ye no 
ken me?’ An electric shock of recognition seemed to run through the old 
man’s frame. He sank into a chair that stood by the door, and with averted 
face waved his hand, as though to bid the intruder be gone. 

“« « Father!’ she exclaimed, flinging herself on the ground before him, and 
clasping his knees, ‘ the hand of the Lord has been upon me, for my fau't. 
I cam’ back to crave your pardon, or I dee. Oh! dinna cast me aff! I hae 
been sair chasteesed ; sair, sair chasteesed.’ 

‘‘ A murmur of sympathy and compassion arose from the assembled group 
of old and attached domestics. The farmer remained silent yet a little space, 
with his grey head bowed upon his hands, and his whole frame shaking with 
strong convulsive shudderings. He raised his face at last; and while, every 
feature working with emotion, he stretched forth his hand to the weeping 
culprit at his knee— 

“* Rise, Margaret,’ he said, in a broken voice, ‘ rise, my bairn. The 
Lord grant ye peace and pardon, as freely as your faither dees the nicht.’ 
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And the penitent and mourning daughter was clasped once more to her 


parent’s heart. 
“« Margaret died not long after in her father’s arms, rejoicing with humble 


faith in her release. The infant son remained with his grandfather; and the 
cottage which had been the scene of his parents’ brief time of wedded love— 
of his mother’s widowed anguish, was left uninhabited, and speedily fell to 
decay, which was accelerated by the encroachments of the sea upon the Cove. 
Some broken expressions which escaped from Margaret, regarding the appa- 
rition seen by her on the morning of her husband’s death, being speedily 
circulated among the inhabitants of the coast, deterred any one from ever 
attempting again to fix a habitation in the Cove of Craignavarroch. The 
place acquired the reputation of being ‘ uncanny ;’ and at present, there are 
few fishermen who would willingly put in there after nightfall, however 
rough the sea, and however distant their destined haven. It stands in the 
solitude and the desolation befitting the theatre of such a tale.”—P. 145. 


We have already taken up a larger space than we intended ; yet 
such a sacrifice is but due to so very interesting a portion of the litera- 
ture of our country. Next month we may be induced to give another 
chapter to complete our notice. Hood, by that time, may have 
manufactured his Christmas stock of “ laughing gas,” and we shall 
certainly endeavour to obtain some portion of its essence. The 
LanpscaPe ALBum is one of the cheapest and best of its contempo- 
raries. It has upwards of fifty engravings from Westall’s drawings, 
designed to illustrate the beauties of our own country. It is very 
elegantly “ got up” in green and gold, and might not unaptly be 
called the “ British Landscape Annual.” 

Ackermann’s Forcet Mr Nor maintains its ancient reputation, and 
shall have our attention. The Lanpscape ANNUAL,—Heatn’s 
PicturEesque,—The Kerxrrpsake,—The AmuLet,—Miss Landon’s 
DrawineG Room Scrap Book, and others, must stand over. Among 
the juveniles, Mrs. A. Watts’ New Year's Girr appears the most 
attractive. We have besought Miss Sheridan’s assistance to conclude 
this long chapter—after the loyal and approved fashion of play-bill 
literature—with 
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** Splendide mendax.”—Honr. Od. iii. 11. 35. 
‘“* Velus unda supervenit undam.”—lId. Epl. ii. 2. 176. 





Ir is rarely that we take the trouble to condemn a work of uniform 
unworthiness, or offend so far against the reason and good sense of 
criticism as to bring before its chastening tribunal a culprit of per- 
verse and irreclaimable depravity. On this occasion, though we 
obviously depart from ordinary usage, in examining as unmixed a 
morsel of absurdity as ever issued from the brain of maudlin fretful- 
ness, we consider it sufficient for our vindication to observe, that the 
herameters of Count Achilles are the very type of numerous effusions 
of a kind of wandering, scribbling clique, who feel themselves at per- 
fect liberty to use the hospitality of foreign nations for malignant 
purposes, and afterwards repay it by inventions and mis-statements 
of the meanest and most rancorous untruth. We have therefore 
chosen, at our leisure, to estimate the merits of one sole production, 
indiscriminately taken from a mass of envious and rude invective, to 
let our readers see with what a patriotic sensibility to fame and dig- 
nity the indiscriminate affection for foreigners is cherished by certain 
classes of our countrymen, on the principles of general philanthropy, 
and how generously their idols respond to the expression of their dis- 
interested humage. Far be it from us to undervalue the friendship 
that at present exists between ourselves and our enlightened neigh- 
bours, or to despise the criticism of an unprejudiced and conscientious 
foreigner ; but we have no courtesy for slanderers—these claqueurs 
of a most disgusting school. We propose, therefore, in the person of 
my lord Jouffroy, to demolish a whole host of scandalmongers and 
retailers of slip-slop, who have lately abused the press with their 
libellous profligacy—whose most elevated ambition appears to be that 
of procureur, or pander, to the diseased appetites of the most con- 
temptible of creation. 

There are certain points on which the wisest minds may differ ; 
there are manners, customs, habits, climes, and countries, which may 
variously affect the moral sense and temperament of various indi- 
viduals ; the propensity of one nation may be repugnant to the taste 
and genius of its neighbour ; every people has, in short, its imper- 
fections to a greater or a less degree. It is for these especial reasons 
that we view with satisfaction the frank and frequent intercourse of 
intellectual foreigners, as being calculated to amend the more objec- 
tionable habits inherent in the lands of one another. A me oe 
will exemplify as well as praise the wholesome fruit of his researches ; 
he will reprove with truth, with temper, and good faith the vices he 
has found—no matter with what virtues they are linked ; he will 
analyze and specify, combine and generalize, always with a view to 





* Adieux a l’Angleterre. Par le Comté Achille de J ouffroy. 
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emendation, always with a reverent respect for truth ; and the candid 
observations of a mind, so actuated and so endued, will inevitably 
achieve in their eventual extension, a proportionate degree of sound 
and permanent improvement. ‘The travels of such a man must in- 
fallibly benefit the countries he may visit, as well as the native soil 
from which he was solicited by the external objects of a commendable 
curiosity. Let the traveller be unlettered even—if his perceptions be 
but just, his sense of right and wrong correct; if he possess but an 
inquiring and observant spirit ; if the result of his researches be de- 
livered with impartiality and candour—free at once from the distor- 
tions of dislike and the accommodation of seductive prepossession— 
such a man, we say, must work a portion of advantage to the country 
where his travels are performed, as well as to the native home to 
which he brings the accumulation of a vigilant experience. 

Let us, on the other hand, suppose a traveller of other purposes 
and qualities—let us imagine a person of immeasurable insignificance 
as to talents, both acquired and natural ; slavish in his prejudice, and 
faulty in his predilections ; squeamish, ignorant, envious and peevish ; 
destitute of intuition, prone to detraction ; hasty in opinion, and shal- 
low in his judgment ; studious of every minor fault, and utterly in- 
sensible or blind to every worthy quality. Let us look on this offen- 
sive mixture of falsehood, jealousy, and misconstructive spleen ; 
tortured at the evidence of a foreign nation’s grandeur, a specimen at 
once of conscious inferiority and of fretful rancour ; striving, by every 
art of disingenuous hesitation, to question undeniable excellence—by 
distortion to disfigure facts, which scowl defiance on his impotent ma- 
lignity ; to stigmatize, by sweeping slanders, the orders of a State that 
shed the:sneer of a serene contempt on the abortive efforts of his puny 
hatred ; endeavouring, by the inversion of all usage, to establish rules 
as the exceptions, and the exceptions as the rules, of his silly and un- 
candid estimate ;—let us add, to all these fruitful qualities, the crowning 
honour of unbounded egotism, and we shall not be much surprised 
to find that such a person, much below the mediocrity of that com- 
munity in which he moved, should prove resentful of his own degree, 
and, with a view to vindicate the tortured vanity of disabused preten- 
sion, strive to vilify, with flippant impudence and gross untruth, the 
national and moral grandeur he beheld but to detest and to decry. 

Such, we are compelled to say is in the present day the character 
of many vagabond lampooners, who conceive it quite sufficient to 
have rolled a thousand miles through any country of the universe, to 
be enabled to present a picture of its manners, morals, government, 
and institutions. Without the slightest previous preparation on the 
subject, they throw themselves upon a world of most revolting novelties ; 
are launched into the intercourse of mixed descriptions ; acquire, in 
general, their information from the casul occupants of public coaches, 
the chance acquaintance of an inn, or the infallible dogmatism of some 
contemptible itinerary ; with infinite absurdity they regard the surly 
rudeness of some wealthy grazier, manufacturer, or farmer, or the half- 
French frippery of an occasional man-milliner, as the common trails 
of national society ; and, applying to the purposes of predisposed vi- 
tuperation all the fractious acrimony of stage-coach politics, each 
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sui-disant Anacharsis proceeds to the digestion and exaggeration of 
his despicable incongruity, and ridiculously designates so foul a mass 
of falsehood, ignorance, and envy “ an account” of countries, where 
his information never ranged beyond the precincts of a steam-boat or 
the limits of the king’s highway. 

And let us ask, with what fair show of reason can such adventurers 
complain of their exclusion from the homes of England ?—we proudly 
and emphatically say the homes—to which no foreign system of 
economy presents the shadow of a likeness !—how can such adven- 
turers, unsanctioned by credentials of respectability, expect admission 
to the pure, and amiable, and hospitable homes of England, when they 
bring to their remembrance in how many instances these generous 
benefits have been perfidiously abused, in how many instances the un- 
suspecting frankness of an open-hearted host has been repaid by the 
insidious artifice of some base though titled profligate, abandoned 
sensualist, or scandalous traducer ; when they charge their recollection 
with the dexterous feats of those mustachioed Barons, Counts, and 
Marquesses, who prosecute their GRrcIAN enterprises on the purses 
of their entertainers, or, beneath the simulated purity of modest inter- 
course, aliempt a treacherous triumph over innocence and virtue ? 

Thus much we think it fair to offer, as a preamble to such remarks 
as we shall make on parts of the pretending diatribe of Count Achilles 
—not that we impute to this proscribing nobleman the whole or any 
of the motives specified in our incorporation of an imaginary character. 
But as the Count appears assured that there is something quite un- 
answerable in a strain of reckless ribaldry, it is salutary to inform the 
versifying lord that every question has (for persons of his imperious 
dogmatism) the disadvantage of two sides ; and that, as a natural re- 
sult of so much turbulent abuse as the indignant peer has showered 
upon the English people, some cool philanthropist may contemplate 
his lordship’s reformation by a little sober counsel, and, without ap- 
plying to him all the various appellations to which his libel has so 
bounteously subjected him, may prove my lord Jouffroy to have 
shown, in many instances, unbounded ignorance, and in many others 
to have erred most flagrantly from what he knew to be the truth. 
And, though we should be as injudicious as we are unwilling to repel 
the petulant and fanciful assertions of the Count Achilles, by recrimi- 
nation on the fine country of which his lordship, we imagine, is a 
native—as it is very evident that the "= of our own “ foggy, 
inhospitable, and uncivilized country,” is effected through the medium 
of implied comparison—we shallrun the risk of proving our inferiority 
on some few points, in the plain and open course of contrast ; points 
on which the noble versifier has treated us—poor, insular, contempt- 
ible, manufacturing speculators as we are—with rather more severity 
than the high condition of candour and impartiality in revolutionary 
France would have led us to expect at the hands of so astute and 
just a censor. 

But let us enter fairly on the Count’s effusion, which he appro- 
priately commences, as he ends, on wings of smoke, which separate 
him from “ ces climats brumeux!”’ Here is the hacknied charge 
upon our climate ; which, however; has all the accessaries of consum- 
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mate art, the comforts of a house, the excellent condition of the roads, 
and the convenience of conveyances to disarm the inclemency of 
clime and weather. If at home, you have your well-appointed room, 
your curtains, carpet, your well-made doors and windows totally im- 
pervious to the wind ; your commodious, cheerful grate and blazing 
fire :—if you travel, your swift horses, fresh as the day-spring and as 
sleek as sunbeams; your cleanly coach; your well-provided inn, a 
model and compendium of all earthly comforts. Look on a rainy 
day in France—at home—your sanded floors ; a cold, white winding- 
sheet for curtains—an ill-made smoking stove, the very counterpart 
of misery ; your doors and windows yawning to the wirds, the only 
agents that enjoy the access to a French menage:—If you travel, a 
wooden house on waggon-wheels; your horses lame, and wearied 
from the plough, or from a turn or two of posting; your harness, 
whipcord, thong and rope, and rusted iron. Would you sleep upon 
the road, your floor of brick or tiles—and, saving those especial 
houses appointed for a traveller’s reception, and at an interval of four 
leagues distance—no other habitation that can yield you further cheer 
than coarse, black bread, new wine as cold as ice (except in summer) 
and as sour as vinegar, and eau de vie, comprising in one solitary glass 
the fire and fury of Mount #tna. To this plain, honest contrast, we 
may add, “that the mortality of Great Britain, its cities, and its 
hospitals, is greatly inferior to that of any other country in Europe ; 
that it is at present incontestible that Great Britain is the most healthy 
country with which we are acquainted, and that it has been gradually 
tending to that point for the last fifty years; that this superior 
value of life in Great Britain is not confined to any particular districts 
or classes of individuals. 'To whatever point we turn our view, the 
advantage is still the same ; the man of affluence, the pauper-patient 
of the hospital, the soldier and the sailor on active service, the prisoner 
of war, the inmate of a gaol, all enjoy a better tenure of existence 
from this country than from any other of which we have been able to 
consult the records. It has long been the fashion, both abroad and 
at home, to exhaust every variety of reproach on the climate of our 
country, and particularly on the atmosphere of London ; and yet we 
shall find that the most famed spots in Europe, the places which have 
long been selected as the resort of invalids and the fountains of health, 
are far more fatal to life than even this great metropolis. The annual 
proportion of deaths at Montpellier was greater thirty years ago, and 
ws greater at present, than in London *.” 

«We are not disposed to controvert the Count on politics, or to 
pursue him in his wanderings on democracy or aristocratical oppres- 
sions—he is eminently ignorant on either point; but we will tell 
him, by the way, that those delightful exhibitions which he has rather 
daubed with an invidious, than sketched with a discriminating hand, 
are derived in spirit and in form from the disgusting models which 
the revolutionary fury of his own country so abundantly supplied ; 
that they are the despicable excesses of the indolent and profligate in 
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* Dr. Hawkins’ Medical Statistics. 
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London, the abhorrence or contempt of all good and liberal citizens ; 
and that their mad and wanton character has been immeasurably sur- 
passed by the sanguinary perpetrations of the mobs of Paris and 
Marseilles. But when the Count avers that our nobility are insolent ; 
our people gross; that the possessor of gold alone is considered 
respectable ; let us ask him, pray, in whose opinion? Whatever may 
be the strength of party in the British aristocracy, in their private 
character a more enlightened, philanthropic, courteous, unpresuming 
class of men no age whatever boasted, or no country of the world 
possesses: and as to the predominance of gold in swaying the appre- 
ciations of the rich and intellectual, he could not perhaps have taxed 
his ingenuity more severely than to find an order of existing people 
whose opinivns it has less controlled, and on which the strength of 
character and reputation only have so distinct and forcible an influence. 
As to the inhospitality and grossness of the people, we conceive the 
impeachment, coming from a Frenchman, must be downright jocu- 
larity. Does the Count Achille de Jouffroy know that almost every 
nobleman in Britain has his country mansion “ crowded to the brim” 
throughout the sporting months? that every gentleman of fortune, 
according to his means, adopts the self-same system of old English 
hospitality, and that his guests are sumptuously regaled, throughout 
their sojourn, with every luxury that all the quarters of the globe and 
corners of the earth supply? There we find no dovetailing of meta- 
morphosed réchauffées, no third appearances of fricandeaus, no pom- 
pous usurpations of conceit upon the legal territory of real epicurism, 
no supplement or substitution, devised by parsimonious chicane, to eke 
out the appearance of a feast. All is genuine, from the massive 
chalice and the salver to the solidity of our national reproach—the 
glorious sirloin; all perfect and appropriate, from the cleanly sim- 
plicity of English cookery to the more questionable mysteries of 
foreign skill; the oldest hock, the best Lafitte, madeira smooth as 
oil, sherry that would tempt a Mussulman, and fine rich port that 
would mollify the rigour of a cynic. Is the Count offended, that we 
give not up the spacious damask regions of our board to the insipid 
nonsense of mythology, nor place misshapen Venuses and Dians on 
our tables? We act more wisely ; we place the bright originals, in 
all their beauty, purity and grace, around them ; and, though to our 
unspeakable delight, they neither rack us with their politics, or 
emulate the smoke-jacks of our kitchen with their tongues, we sted- 
fastly maintain, that in no country of the universe, where chastity, 
good sense, and beauty are appreciated justly, is the fund of conver- 
sation more enchanting, to a man of decent expectation, than the 
animated tenor of that well-directed affability, vivacity, and mirth, 
which form the envied and unrivalled charm of real English good 
society. 

Much in the same off-handed style of condemnation does the Count 
Achilles level his invective at the grossness of the English people. 
The higher classes of our countrymen are palpably above our vindi- 
cation ; let the Count contrast the calm—the cold reserve, if he thinks 
fit to call it so, of Englishmen, with the eternal antics and grimace of 
his own adored race ; and let us see, even under Ats disfiguring and 
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partial pencil, whether of the two conform the most to manly decency 
and reason. The labouring classes of society in every country are 
infected with objectionable habits ; but though we are not disposed 
to justify the imperfections of our own, allow us to remind the Count 
of the disgusting exhibitions he may momentarily witness in the 
streets of Paris, and of every city nearly in the empire of the French. 
We will ask the Count if ever he beheld in London, or any English 
town, examples of such foul indecency as shock the eyes of cleanliness 
and delicacy in every corner, under every porch, beneath the porticos 
of churches, in the front of every palace, in the sunshine of the open 
streets in the refined metropolis of Paris? His candid answer must 
declare, that such an outrage as it is on modesty, and even morals, 
palpably outweighs the rougher usages of our uncultivated classes, 
were they even fifty times more numerous than prejudice can make 
them, or the finical tom-foolery of foreign dancing-masters, in their 
pseudo tenderness, can possibly enumerate. Hear my lord :— 


‘* Les plaisirs vertueux ont-ils pour toi du prix? 
Fuis ; que trouver ici? De l’impure Cypris 
Le culte repandu du palais jusqu’au chaume.” 


Here, again, we have an imputation so emphatically belied by the 
moral feeling of our country, that it suffices to distinguish this as one 
of the many instances in which the Count Achilles substitutes the ex- 
ception for the rule; and, certainly, the invective comes with most 
superlative consistency from one who, founding his abuse of England 
on the comparative merits of his own pure country, may remember 
that, in the zenith of that slavish glory which the learned and the 
brave of France unanimously boasted and upheld beneath the prodi- 
gal and pompous domination of the Grand Louis, the destinies of that 
fine country, of those noble warriors and immortal wits who bore a 
reign of such abuse and filthy libertinism, were swayed alternately by 
a strumpet, bigotted yet sensual, and a despotising monk, combining 
their insidious influence, and reciprocating its effects for ends of 
selfishness and superstition, for rapacity and persecution. Here was, 
indeed, an instance of the 


** Culte de l’impure Cypris,” 


which well, in such an age of servile flattery and imitation, might 
affect the nation “ from the cottage to the throne!” Here was, indeed, 
an instance of a king so openly defying decency, so glaringly con- 
temptuous of the nation, which he nominally ruled—at a period, too, 
illustrious for the splendour of its arts, its arms, its heroism, and its 
bigotry—that, after vitally corrupting his admiring subjects by the 
scandal of his court and the foulness of his own example, he dared to 
nominate, as their succeeding masters, the fruits of his notorious 
lubricity. And here we take the infamous example of the fourteenth 
Louis, of the Grand Monarque, not because the first or last in the 
series of such execrable instances, but because the fulsome pens of 
flattery—the pens of orators, philosopers, of priests and poets—have 
meanly eulogized a prince and system of such ineffable disgrace. Let 
the Count Achilles look to the disgusting debaucheries of the court 
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of the first Francis; a court which, in the estimation of historians, 
incurably infected the general morals of his country ; let him look 
upon the throne, and shudder at the shameful cause which terminated, 
at the age of fifty-two, the regal libertine’s career. Let the Count 
Achilles look to the amours of his successor: how many natural 
children had the monarch then upon the throne? had he issue by less 
than three notorious connexions? and what can be advanced by Count 
Achilles in extenuation of that slavish and immoral passion, to which, 
in the meridian of his life, he sacrificed the interests and glory of his 
country and himself? 

Let our censorious Count Achilles look again to the throne as oc- 
cupied by the last of the Valesian line, when corruption and depravity 
had gained so odious an ascendant that the monarch was exclusively 
controlled by players, minions, and Jtalian harlots. 

What thinks the Count Achilles of the gross impurities of Mar- 
garet, the queen and wife of the good Henry? And much as we ad- 
mire that frank and gallant prince, we recommend the Count, who 
levels his reproaches at the British throne, to read the histories of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, of Henriette de Balzac d’Entraques, of Jacque- 
line de Bluil, of Charlotte des Essarts. How many children had the 
good and gallant Henry springing from his wanton intercourse? 
Why, eight at least. 

Let the Count relate the influence of courtezans on that nefarious 
regency, when Orleans and Dubois dispensed the secret rigours of the 
state, and put at the disposal of the wanton and debauched, their in- 
struments of sensual pleasure, the very property and freedom of the 
nation indiscriminately. Let him pass to the disgusting annals of 
the prostitution of the court of Louis XV., the Pompadours, Du 
Barris, the Parc au Cerfs, when, according to the remark of an in- 
dignant writer, “ the nation was chained to the car of a prostitute, who 
decided alike the fate of princes and of nations, of the exalted and the 
low.”” So much for the unsullied throne of France! Now, let the 
Count inform us, in what portion of our history he finds these usurpa- 
tions of the strumpet on the royal power or popular endurance. The 
depravity of Charles II., originated as it was by foreign education, 
can hardly come within the scope of this impeachment ; though he is 
welcome to the censure of a libertine so thoroughly un-English, and 
will hardly fail, while penning the reproaches of one abandoned 
British king, to write a doubly-cutting commentary on a dozen of his 
own. Encore, my lord,— 


‘« Disciple d’Epicure, aimes tu les banquets 

Ou le bon gout préside, et les jouyeux couplets, 

Va chercher ailleurs ; fuis des tables Britannique, 

Les mets lourds, les vins forts et les propos cyniques ; 
Les convives epais et leurs ¢oasts a foison, 

Leur ivresse plus triste encor que leur raison 

Garde toi dans le vin d’exciter leur colere! 

L’Anglais montre aussitét son brutal charactére, 

Il vient, fermant les poings, t’attaquer, te vexer 

Et tu dois tout souffrir, si tu ne sais boxer.” 


On the epicurean point in the above quotation, we are strongly of 
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the sentiment of Horace, notwithstanding the authority against us of 
Count Achilles de Jouffroy, and certainly prefer no verses to bad 
verses. We can hardly imagine, for example, any service more 
severe than that of assisting at a dinner, where the couplets fell to 
the purveyance of the noble and censorious lord. In short, we totally 
dispense with such unseasonable and premeditated trumpery. Here, 
however, we are willing to allow the Count Achilles the full in- 
dulgence of his taste, expressing, at the same time, our implicit ap- 
probation of the social mirth and reasonable gaiety which commonly 
obtain at tables of the English gentry, who are not (good sense be 
thanked !) so totally the slaves of levity that every moment of their 
lives requires the inspiration of a Merry Andrew, or some other 
frivolous jack-pudding. To us it seems sufficient that the course of 
a repast is marked with cheerfulness and ease ; nor do we wish to see 
the habits of unimpeachable propriety, which reign among us, 
changed for that barbarian system of uproarious tumult, which re- 
sembles more the fierce voracity of famished hounds than the decent 
satisfaction of a human appetite. At the same time, nothing loth to 
meet the charges of the Count Achilles on the point of quietude, we 
take occasion to commend, and most distinctly to prefer, the con- 
cession and forbearance which constitute the very soul of well-bred 
conversation in an English company to that clamorous effort for pre- 
cedence, which is carried on elsewhere, amidst a shower of missiles 
uttered by the full-mouthed candidate for audience—saving some few 
steady devotees of Comus, who, intent on the perfections of the pass- 
ing feast alone, absorbed in greedy speculation, are looking to the 
door for the succeeding plat, and seem, with all their napkins tucked 
in their cravats, to await the ceremony of a shave from some expected 
barber. Again, upon the point of heavy joints, the Count must be 
informed, that England is a country where the meats are so in- 
comparably good, that they admit of being wholesomely and simply 
set on table; and that, though in nations where the fact is diametri- 
cally opposite, their cooks must have recourse to twenty thousand 
freaks of pompous nastiness and sounding nomenclatures, to conceal 
the naked truth of half-starved, coarse, and insalubrious viands—the 
English kitchen is exempted from those impure contrivances. Be- 
sides, we have an hundred lighter works, revised editions of Apician 
skill, improved and purified from foreign trickery—some few genuine 
dishes of our own, which put the efforts of all countries at defiance ; 
and thus provided as to culinary means, with venison, fish, and 
game, which never kitchen but our own produced in absolute per- 
fection—we make a pretty reputable stand against the nondescript 
pretensions of the very French themselves, who tolerate the tenth 
appearance of a worn-out fricandeau, consume a hundred casual 
heterogeneous essences in one chaotic soup, and swallow fish with 
rapture in the gastronomic capital of France, which the veriest starve- 
ling in Great Britain would repudiate in the keenest agony of hunger. 
Furthermore, we venture, without fear of confutation, to assert, that 
for one superb dinner set on table daily in the splendid city of Paris, 
there are at least one hundred jn the gothic town of Linton, where 
infinitely better wines (and the best of French among the number) are 
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drunk than in the former; and, by way of illustrating the noble 
Count’s invective on the point-of hospitality in England, we expressly 
say that, where one man in jis metropolis dines, by invitation, at his 
neighbour's cost, there are at least five hundred in that respective 
state in London. In what society did Count Achilles so unfortunately 
light, that politics (for such, we apprehend, he means by the indefinite 
expression of “ propos cyniques”) became the subject of engrossing 
interest? where did he find these heavy guests and drunken dogs? 
He surely must have cultivated the protection of some parish-officer, 
who took him, as a Roman umbra, to the vestry feasts. And even 
there, the sense of decency is far too prevalent to sanction the ferocity 
of blows ; though, true it is, that in the streets, where impudence is 
sometimes ignorantly offered to a female, the style of castigation is as 
summary as the offence is flagrant ; and a coxcomb may be laid upon 
his mother earth with the velocity of lightning, if he violates the laws 
of manliness and manners. The sarcastic Count, we apprehend, has 
never witnessed such disgraceful scenes in any common coffee-house 
in London ; but, if the censorious patrician has taken his daily meal in 
some of those inferior eating-houses much frequented by the poorer 
sort of French, and where the intricacies of arithmetic diurnally pro- 
duce some paltry squabbles on the subject of a sol, he may have seen 
as much, or more, contention in a week, than any decent native of 
the capital would witness in atwelvemonth. No, no; my Lord de 
Jouffroy, our humble meals, if silent, are decorous ; though we have 
not yet attained so much of that refined abandonment to ease, that we 
see the members of a company employing knives and forks for tooth- 
picks, or the purpose of a nail-brush; or, perchance, some elegant 
example of the softer sex expectorating to the distance of a dozen feet, 
good measurement, and lodging the pulmonic missive on the sanded 
floor in the likeness of a mighty star-fish. 

The Count Achilles next proceeds to the encomium of indolence, 
the repose of Eden, and the punishment of revolted man, which he 
pithily exhibits in its concrete form, in the condition of the artisans 
of Manchester and of the miners of the various pits of England. He 
informs us that his ancestors, employed by graver cares than manu- 
factures, devolved upon their slaves the works which the present free, 
but humble, Englishman performs, at the risk of his existence, in 
making caps and stockings for the valets of the French. We shall 
not take the fruitless trouble of discussing with his lordship the merits 
and demerits of our manufacturing or mining systems; but, we ask, 
is any other person than the Count so grossly stultified as to imagine 
that it signifies one jot to an artificer to whom his labours are eventu- 
ally useful? The censorious versifier may settle with his country- 
men his flattering astonishment that English mechanics condescend to 
labour for the French community ; though, generally speaking, there 
are few indeed, among the lower orders of his country—who have soul 
enough— and, what is more important still, the money to procure an 
article of genuine British manufacture. As far as our Homeric re- 
collections serve us, the namesake of my Lord de Jouffroy was no 
small “‘ Count” in the heroic ages ; and, certainly, the name, in modern 
illustration, is but little shorn of its original pretension. ‘“ Nos valets !” 
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saith the Count. How many hath he, marry? Whatever be the case, 
as touching the numerical effect of Count de Jouffroy’s retinue, we 
surmise, at least, a patriot of his exalted mind would soon eject, by 
peremptory process, any servant in his suite who dared to sport an 
English broadcloth in the room of that incessant piece of sky-blue 
patchwork, which flaps and flies, and barely holds together, on the 
backs of all the happy peasantry in revolationary France. His lord- 
ship, in the natural sequence of absurdities, proceeds to eulogize the 
indolence and beggary of Italy and Spain ; expatiates on a lyre cham- 
pétre, shepherds, beech-trees, and the childish common-place of 
cocknified bucolics. He ends his little spurt (for such it is) of cant 
and squeamishness, by telling us, 


‘* Nicette, en secret, la rougeur au visage 
Lui confie un ruban pour le prochain village,” 


when the enviable beggar, who has edified the patriarchal society— 
depicted by the Count with much incomparable drollery—by a dis- 
sertation upon simples, husbandry, and silk-worms, prosecutes his 
mendicant career to share the riches of his wallet with less successful 
vagrants than himself :— 


«Car le plaisir du pauvre est d’étre genereux.”’ 





** Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on,” 


the noble satirist proceeds to show the blessing of mendicity, the 
comforts of monastic sepulture, and benediction. He apostrophizes 
the “ miserable Breton,” informs him that he has to contest with 
swine, the offal which they feed on (potatoes), and that their sus- 
tenance is eventually derived from brewers” grains ; forbids him to 
solicit aid from opulence, and directs him, with remarkable precision, 
to a pawnbroker’s shop, where the last rags of his wife may possibly 
suffice to lengthen one more day the miserable being of his children. 

But, as perhaps the patience of our readers is not of so elastic a cha- 
racter as Count Achille de Jouffroy’s imbecility, we shall bring our 
observations to a close; alluding merely to the noble censor’s notice 
of the late atrocities of Burke, and others of the same nefarious class, 
and of the system of supply which formerly obtained in London for 
the subjects of anatomical professors ; which two systems, the Count 
Achilles takes to be infallibly an index to the English character! We 
smile; as well we may. What would any of those intellectual, humane, 
and worthy men, who now adorn the soil of France, imagine of the taste 
and motives of an English nobleman who took a simple tithe of those 
enormous crimes which blot the heinous annals of their Revolution ; 
and having given a faithful picture of those unprecedented outrages 
on all the laws of heaven aud man, denoted it a character of the 
civilized and intellectual inhabitants of Christian France ? 

If we condescended to pursue the Count with ridicule, we could 
have him on a thousand vulnerable points of national autonomy ; and 
though we candidly admit that an acute antagonist, though not 
Achilles, might favour us with pretty smart retaliation, we believe the 
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palm of triumph in so rude a contest would rest, on the enumeration 
of the trophies, by a large majority with ourselves. 

If the Comte Achille de Jouftroy is at all acquainted with the 
periodical literature of England, he must know that we are not 
tenaciously averse from the exposure of our faults. A thousand 
points, in all our systems, are assailed in quarterly, in monthly, and 
diurnal publications. We consider with good temper —— specula- 
tion offered to a public studious of improvement ; a public, labouring, 
by honest and ingenious means, to lighten the incumbrances imposed 
on it, by one great system of exalted magnanimity, morality, and 
foresight. England is too grand, too opulent, too wise, too proud, 
to heed the envy of the malignant, or the:invective of a petit-maitre. 

We cordially exchange “adieux” with Count Achille de Jouffroy, 
and strongly recommend him, in his next production on a foreign 
country, to reform his plan. Pope thought 


‘* A lie in verse or prose the same ;” 


and so do we. In conclusion, we seriously admonish Count Achilles, 
that though the ribaldry and falsehood of assertions, purporting to be 
authentic, may variously affect the gravity or langhter of a reader, 
they are awkward weapons in the best of hands, and never failed to 
gain their silly author a well-proportioned quantum of contempt. 








BLACK-GUARDS, 


(FROM MISS SHERIDAN’S ANNUAL.) 











RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD ACTORS, AND ANEC- 
DOTES OF REMARKABLE PERSONS CONNECTED 


WITH THE STAGE. 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 





I rnememBeER Garrick in private life, and seeing him in many of 
the characters he performed in his latter days. By preserving accu- 
rate memorandums of what I siw him do, and comparing my obser- 
vations with the performance of the same characters by other actors 
from time to time, I must say that I never saw any actor who ap- 
proached within many degrees of the excellence displayed by Gar- 
rick ; nor do I think, considering all the changes that have taken 
place in the degree and extent of encouragement that is now given to 
those who practise that art, there is the least reason to believe that 
it will ever be restored to that eminence I have seen it sustain in even 
my own times. 

Though I never saw any actor on the stage older than a contem- 
porary of Garrick, I feel confident that in former times there have 
existed actors like Garrick, equal to him in every respect, and, very 
poy: superior to him in some. As I cannot positively assert what 

have certainly never seen, I must be allowed to make out my case 
by such approximations as I am able, by referring to the declarations 
of what they have seen, and have been made by other competent 
witnesses. 

When the appearance of Garrick in Goodman’s Fields drew crowds 
of spectators from the west, to witness the prodigy, Pope, an ex- 
cellent poet, went among the rest. When he had seen the young 
man, the poet exclaimed, ‘“‘ This young man will be spoiled by suc- 
cess ; for he has neither rival nor competitor ; he is like Betterton, and 
quite equal to him!” Here then I, and those who, like me, reflect 
upon what they hear or read, feel that the acting of Garrick resembled 
that of Betterton, and was quite equal to it; for Pope, when a 
young man, was intimate with Betterton, and, as a volunteer artist, 
painted his portrait, which was destroyed by the fire which burned 
Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury-square, in the year 1780; 
Pope having done this, and being so well acquainted with Betterton, 
may be fairly allowed to have spoken the truth of his friend. 

Having proceeded, successfully, thus far, we may now venture to 
proceed a little way farther. Betterton was known to declare, une- 
quivocally, that he formed his style of acting by reflecting upon the 
performances of Major Mohun and Hart, the tragic heroes of the 
time of Charles the Second after his restoration. Betterton is re- 
corded to have acknowledged, with gratitude, the great superiority 
and kindness of his instructors, in communicating their knowledge to 
him. Hart is known to have been the nephew of Shakspeare ; and 
having been brought up to the stage from his infancy, it may be be- 
lieved thus he received instructions from his uncle, and had, by that 
means, a knowledge of the way in which the principal characters of 
our immortal bard were performed by Lowin, ‘Taylor, Tarleton, and 
other great associates of Shakspeare. 
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Having thus traced the style of Garrick backwards to the days of 
Shakspeare, we will endeavour to show that no actor, since the time 
of Garrick, has approached to any thing like to the merit of that 
great man. Holland, uncle to a gentleman of the same name, who 
was many years afterwards upon the stage, was a pupil of Garrick, 
and said to be a very good actor, except when he spoiled himself by 
imprudently attempting to imitate his master, Powell was a pupil 
of Garrick, but, of the very highest talents, was stage-struck, and 
being intimate with Holland was by him introduced to our Roscius, 
who, fortunately for both, perceiving the full extent of Powell's 
talents, and being himself engaged to pass the winter, and more than 
that, in Italy, employed the whole summer in teaching him most 
strenuously every thing that could be taught; and after seeing, his 
debut, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy of “ Philaster,” which had 
not been acted time out of mind, and therefore gave the young actor 
the advantage of showing himself in a character which must be. his 
own, because he had no opportunity of seeing it acted by any one. 
He did this with so much advantage that his success was complete 
and singly, or at least assisted only by Mrs. Yates. Atlas like, he bore 
the weight of the whole season so well, that it produced as much profit 
to the proprietors as any one preceding. When Garrick returned, 
and Powell’s engagement was ended, he married one of Rich’s 
daughters, and became one of the proprietors of Covent-garden the- 
atre, in which he induced Mrs. Yates to become the heroine. The 
affairs of the theatre prospered ; but, Powell dying of fever in Bristol, 
the theatre passed into other hands, and became involved in lawsuits 
several years. Powell was, from the first night of his appearance, an 
actor of the first consequence ; he did not descend to imitate Garrick 
or any other actor, but formed his own designs, and executed them 
in his own manner. If he had lived, he would have arrived to a rank 
equal to any one in his profession ; but as it was, he left a vacancy 
that was not filled many years afterwards. 

We may mention here a predecessor, or rather a precursor, of 
Garrick—a situation in which the individual alluded to has seldom, if 
ever, been considered. 

In the first editions of Sir John Vanbrugh’s“ Provoked Wife,” among 
the dramatis persone are mentioned the characters of Sir John Brute 
by Mr. Betterton, and Rasor, his valet, by Mr. Macklin. Macklin 
must have been then young, and low in the theatre, from which he 
raised himself, by slow and painful degrees, to be a performer of 
much reputation in the public mind. As his peculiarities did not 
facilitate his advancement among the great, his progress was slow, 
and it was not till the distresses of Fleetwood made him employ 
Macklin to be his stage-manager, that he obtained the opportunity of 
showing the public what he was capable of. He got up the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” as it was written by Shakspeare, which was a novelty 
quite unknown, as the play of that name which had been performed 
time out of mind, was altered into a sort of low comedy by Lord 
Landsdown, who called it the “ Jew of Venice ;” Shylock made the 
principal character, and time out of mind played by Nokes, who 
made him merely a Jew of King’s-place, whose peculiarities were 
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made to excite ridicule. The characters being casty Quin was made 
Bassanio, always the principal character, and all the others settled 
except Shylock, of which nothing was said. At last, as the rehearsal 
was going on, some one formally; asked, “who is to be Shylock ?” 
“QI shall do that myself,” was Charley’s reply. “ You! you! 
you !” exclaimed all who were present. “ Yes, I, I, I, will do that 
myself,” he rejoined, very firmly. All were silent; but “quips, and 
cranks, and wanton smiles” sparkled from the eyes of one to another, 
In the mean time, Macklin continued reading the part, as they all 
thought, very: insipidly. 

At last the first night of representation came ; a most numerous 
and splendid audience filled the theatre to overflowing. The per- 
formers, dressed for action, filled the green-room, into which walked 
Macklin, clothed in his, till then, unseen dress ; all eyes were fixed 
upon him; but all were silent.. The call-boy having made the signal 
to: begin, Macklin, and the other characters who accompanied him, 
walked-on the stage, beginning— 


Shylock. ‘‘ Three thousand ducats—well ?”’ 
Bass. ‘‘ For three months.”’ 
Shylock. ‘“‘ For three months—well ?” &c. &c. ; 


and proceeded in the same quiet tone which the scene required. The 
audience ‘remained silent and attentive ; the performers, confounded 
by the novelty of their situation ; and the scene being ended, as they 
walked off the stage, Quin said, in one of his malignant under-tones, 
“« let the fool ruin himself, if he will’’ But when the great actor re- 
turned, exclaiming in the highest paroxysm of rage,— 


“« You knew it! None so well as you,”’ 


and went through that scene in the manner that he had then shown 
for the first time, and continued to the end of the piece, the audience 
burst into perpetual shouts of applause, which continued incessantly 
to the end of the piece ; the other actors were confounded ; and from 
that moment Macklin became a very great actor in the general opinion. 

He was invited into many companies, where his opinions were can- 
vassed ; among others by Pope, who is known to have said, on wit- 
nessing this performance— 


“ This is the Jew 
Which Shakspeare drew.” 


And on being asked by Pope, what he meant by lining the top of his 
hat with scarlet silk? is said to have replied, he did so, because he 
had read that, in Venice, all the Jews were obliged to do so, as a 
badge to distinguish them from all others. “Indeed!” said the poet, 
“I did not know that players accustomed themselves to notice such 
particulars.” His opinion was correct as to the general practice of 
the actors of that time : but to that rule Macklin was a singular ex- 
ception. This account of Macklin likewise confirms the correctness 
of Pope’s opinion as to the resemblance between the acting of Bet- 
terton and that of Garrick. It is certain, that Macklin—a child of 
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nature—coming without knowledge into this land of civilization, and 
believing that he could arrive at excellence in the art of acting, 
should study the great actor under whom he was employed, acquire 
a knowledge of the principles by which he was directed, convert the 
knowledge, so acquired, to his own advantage, and having succeeded 
in this, he would naturally make it the subject of conversation with 
those he associated with. Now it is quite certain, that before Garrick 
appeared on the stage, he associated intimately with all persons con- 
nected with his intended profession, from whom he hoped to obtain 
knowledge that might promote his success. It is well known that 
such intimacy existed between Garrick and Macklin, till subsequent 
misunderstandings estranged them from each other. 

Macklin, during his whole life, was strongly imbued with the 
spirit of reformation or improvement ; it showed itself on all occa- 
sions, but on one that was attended with singular inconvenience to 
himself. After Powell died, the ——— of Covent-garden theatre 
was purchased by several persons, at the head of which was the elder 
Colman: they engaged new performers in various ways; among 
others, Macklin was engaged, by way of what would now be called a 
star; it had been found, for many years previously, that his per- 
formance of Shylock, with his own farce of ‘ Love-a-la~-Mode,” would 
certainly produce full houses several nights in the season, and for that 
number of nights he had, for several years, been engaged upon shares 
—that was, a division of the profits between the parties ; but, on this 
occasion, they went even farther. Though Macklin was mach beyond 
seventy years old, he resolved to astonish the natives by performing 
the character of Macbeth, which he never had performed before, and 
with improvements which would throw all former performances into 
the shade ; and how were these promises to be performed, after the 
public attention had been called into action by this announcement ? 
Many, many years before, Garrick and Barry had acquired the very 
highest reputation for their admirable performance of this important 
character ; Smith and Reddish, at that time thought excellent actors, 
were still performing the same character, much to the public satis- 
faction ; what then could the reformer Macklin do to improve his 
reformation or representation of it ? , 

The theatre, in the days of Garrick and long afterwards, was not 
critically correct in arranging or altering the text of their authors, 
their scenes, dresses, or decorations. When Garrick determined to 
separate speeches or scenes from his author, he did not attempt to 
unite the parts separated by language that might seem to belong 
to the part separated, but made any thing serve his purpose ; he never 
would perform a character in tragedy without having a dying speech 
in it, because he thought he had the knack of wriggling about on a 
carpet to make himself interesting to his audience: but in this play 
of Macbeth, he had more of these absurdities than in almost any other. 
Macbeth and Banquo were always dressed in the scarlet court-dresses 
of British modern generals ; Duncan and all his courtiers were dressed 
as nearly in the court dresses of St. James’s as could be represented, 
but there was one absurdity that exceeded all this, that is to say, when 
Macbethimagines he sees the “air-drawn dagger,” and having followed 
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it through all its vagaries, he recovers himself’; but again, starting, 
with his disordered imagination exclaims : 





Ha! I see thee yet 

Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going 

And on thy dudgeon goutts of blood, that were not so before— 
Avaunt! I say,—begoné—————- 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable as that which now I draw !— 








So saying he drew, not any kind of dagger, but a very handsome 
small-sword, such as might become part of a modern gentleman’s 
court dress. Macklin, in his projected performance, reformed all these 
things ; clothed all the characters of the piece in the Highland dress, 
which, considering the hue-and-cry Wilks had at that time raised 
against the Scotch was not very prudent; instead of drawing his 
sword against the “ air-drawn dagger,” as Garrick always did, he had 
a dirk, concealed in his bosom, which he drew forth in propria persona, 
and made every thing on the stage as like a scene in Scotland as his 
intelligence would enable him to make it. Symptoms of war against 
the reformation were rumoured ; but a very great audience was as- 
sembled, who waited in silence the rising of the curtain ; when that 
was done, and Macklin with his Banquo were seen strutting down 
the stage clothed in plaid, to the sound of bagpipes, gentle hisses were 
heard ;—*“ hear him! hear him!” was, as usual, vociferated in a tone 
that prevented him from being heard; and the confusion proceeded 
to increase, till the little dirk started from its hiding-place, when the 
rage of the spectators broke out so outrageously, that whatever merit 
might have been displayed in the piece was neither understood nor 
noticed ; but the curtain dropped, at the end of the piece, among the 
most discordant yells that ever disgraced a theatre, till, in after-times, 
they were exceeded by those which took place in the O. P. row in 
Covent-Garden theatre. 

The next morning the combat was renewed in the newspapers. 
Macklin boldly charged Garrick, Smith, and Reddish with engaging 
in a conspiracy to prevent the reception of his improvements by the 
public, who would willingly acknowledge their superiority. In 
this he was certainly mistaken, for it is certain that a set of men who 
called themselves the town, in those times arrogated to themselves 
both the right and the power to prevent any thing which they did 
not approve from being represented on the stage ; and whatever they 
did not approve, they demolished vi et armis. The manager, resolving 
to have another trial of strength, encountered another representation 
of the play ; a similar audience assembled, and the curtain was drawn 
up, the actors were not permitted to speak—they were sent on booing 
and booing, in hopes of getting an audience, but in vain: at last, the 
largest board in the house was prepared ; upon it was chalked, with 
very large letters, Mr. Macklin is discharged from this theatre. Shouts 
of applause hailed the apparition, and poor Macklin retired to get his 
supper wherever it was to be found. 

He exerted himself to discover the enemies by whom he was thus 
wantonly injured—succeeded—brought actions against them, and 
continued them for almost three years, before he got the redress that 
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he could obtain, such as it was, losing his employment—of course 
his salary for three years, besides the continual irritation and loss of 
property. Such were the blessed effects of liberty in the British 
theatre ! 

The next remarkable act of this extraordinary man was to bring 
his own comedy, the “ Man of the World,” upon the stage in London, 
for the first time, when he was more than fourscore years old. He 
had produced it in Ireland, several years before, with much success 
and great profit: for several years he never had printed or published 
it, nor suffered a MS. copy of’ it to go out of his hands ; the consequence 
was, that when acted it was admired, acquired reputation, and was 
followed by the public, when it could be seen, for many years, to the 
author’s great emolument. ‘That a man of his age should repeatedly 
perform so arduous a character, besides his own farce of “ Love-a-la- 
Mode,” so continually as he did, during its successful run, demon- 
strates the wonderful strength of this remarkable man. When he had 
almost, though not entirely, ceased to act, he still lived in society, in 
convivial parties, where he was entertained as a wonder, as he certainly 
was, contributing largely to amuse the society in which he moved. 
On one occasion, when he was much more than one hundred years old, 
I heard him make a long speech in a debating society, upon an his- 
torical subject of much temporary interest ; it is true that he was 
asked to do so, and prepared himself for the occasion, but still, that a 
man of his age should command intellect enough to accomplish this, 
is not the least wonderful part of the transection. 

Henderson was the last eminent actor who sprang from the school 
of Garrick : remarkable for the disadvantages he overcame before he 
fixed himself in the station he deserved to hold, and the steadiness 
with which he maintained himself in it while life remained. His 
father died young, leaving his widow with two sons, and very little 
to support them ; she did give them what was then thought a tolerable 
school education, but it was difficult to contrive the means to establish 
him in life. John Ireland, a remarkable man in those times, took a 
liking te Henderson, and received him into his house, with a view to 
support his interest during his entrance into life; being himself inti- 
mate with artists, literary men, and actors, and finding his young 
friend partial to the stage, he did every thing practicable to promote his 
views in that profession—introduced him to Garrick, and other emi- 
nent men of that time, and endeavoured to procure for him an en- 
gagement under Garrick. In that he did not succeed, but Garrick gave 
the youth a recommendation to Palmer, proprietor of the Bath theatre, 
who engaged him at a low salary, and brought him out there with 
advantage, and he became the favourite actor of the place. 

The most remarkable part of this transaction was, that Ireland, 
Henderson's only friend, when he learned how the youth was engaged, 
made a party of friends, filled one of the Bath stages, went to that 
piace, attended the theatre, and by their strenuous exertions contri- 
buted greatly to his success. He continued the hero of that theatre, 
till the elder Colman bought the Haymarket theatre of Foote, for an 
annuity, which our Aristophanes politely relinquished, by dying out 
of the way before the first quarter was due, Till then, the per- 
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formances of Foote had been the principal support of his own theatre, 
and he had engaged to support it by acting in it only as a hired actor: 
this engagement being terminated by death, Colman had to seek for 
other assistance. Henderson was not known in London, and Colman 
engaged him to perform during the whole of the Haymarket season 
at his theatre, for a salary of one hundred pounds and a benefit. 
This was not a large salary at that time, but satisfied Henderson, 
whose principal object was to have an opportunity of being seen, 
which Garrick had repeatedly and constantly denied him. 

The success of Henderson was very great; his performance of 
Hamiet being very superior to any performance of the same that had 
been seen for many years; and in the course of that summer he per- 
formed several other characters with equal excellence, which had, for 
want of proper representatives, been kept many years out of sight, 
greatly to the increase of his own reputation and the public entertain- 
ment. At the end of that season Sheridan engaged him at the highest 
salary then given to performers at Drury-lane for three years: at the 
end of that term he removed to Covent-garden, obtaining an increase 
of salary as well as reputation, and continued to do so as long as he 
lived. 

I regret to say, he did not requite the services he received from 
Ireland in the manner they deserved. Ireland was largely en- 
gaged in the trade of a watch-maker, in which he had extensive 
engagements: he lived in a wide circle of artists, literati, and 
professional men of various kinds. Into a house thus arranged he 
received Henderson, a poor boy, then in distress—supported him— 
promoted his interests according to his own inclinations—went to 
Bath to see him fixed there—and when Henderson was engaged to 
perform at the Haymarket, received him into his house as a friend, 
as he always had done, without any expense, where he continued to 
live in the same manner, till a change in poor Ireland’s circumstances 
unfortunately took place. 

Ireland received a large order for watches to be exported to 
Turkey : to enable him to execute it, as his own funds were inade- 
quate, he borrowed money from several friends ; among others, he 
borrowed one hundred pounds from Henderson. The person for 
whom the order was executed did not make good his payments— 
Ireland became distressed, and was made bankrupt. His affairs, 
upon investigation, proved to be quite fair, and honourable to him- 
self, as well as satisfactory to all his creditors. It was determined to 
give him his certificate at once ; and, I regret to say, that Henderson 
was the only individual WHO REFUSED TO SIGN IT. My old acquaint- 
ance, Jesse Foot, who was intimate with all, as well as myself, was 
engaged to solicit him. They had many meetings for that purpose, in 
which Jesse could not prevail: the only reason Henderson alleged 
for refusing was, that he could not afford to lose the money. After 
many fruitless attempts, Jesse obtained his signature in a very un- 
gracious manner, and the parties were reconciled to each other, 
though the reconciliation was never very cordial. 

Henderson deserved very high consideration as an actor, and cer- 
tainly not an actor who copied others. In the silence of obscurity he 
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observed the practice of Garrick; analyzed the principles upon which 
Garrick conducted his practice, and finding he did not possess the 
same, merely physical principles as Garrick did in the same degree, 
he wisely combined the same principles of science that were used by 
Garrick with his own physical principles, and by this judicious com- 
bination produced characters that were quite as perfect as what had 
then been produced by any other character whatever. Hamlet is, 
perhaps, the character in which Henderson may be more justly com- 
pared with all other actors. I never saw Garrick act Hamlet ; there- 
fore cannot compare Henderson with him ; but I saw Henderson in 
that character frequently, and all other actors who have since that 
time performed it in the London theatres, and do not hesitate to say, 
that, where nature did not oppose physical disabilities, Henderson 
was greatly superior in that character to every other actor I have 
seen ; in several particulars, but, more than all others, in affecting 
sensibility becoming the character, in which I have, more frequently 
than in others, seen other actors fail. Of this I will give one example, 
which, notwithstanding the time that has elapsed since I saw it, has 
still retained its seat in my memory. 

In the scene with the grave-diggers, when Hamlet and Horatio 
walked on the stage, while Parsons was digging, singing, and tum- 
bling the bones about, Hamlet and his companion, after looking at 
him with a mixture of curiosity and attention, till Parsons lifted the 
skull to him; he held his hand to receive it—there it lay, Hamlet 
looking with some curiosity to learn what was next to be said ; as 
the grave-diggers went on with their description in their own way, 
Hamlet’s curiosity visibly increasing till the man said it belonged to 
* YoRICK, THE KING’s JESTER ;” without starting, Hamlet became 
motionless in every part, except, without visible effort, his right hand 
fell gradually upon the skull; he exclaimed, “ Alas! poor Yorick !” 
then, without other motion, directing his eyes to his companion, he 
continued, “ I knew him well, Horatio,” &c, &c., his hand remaining 
upon the skull, as if unconscious of its being there, while his eyes 
were silently observing the grave-digger, who was speaking ; at last, 
as if recalled to think of what he held by its offensive smell, looking 
at his companion, he exclaimed,— 

** Shall we look so when we are dead ?” 

Horatio. Aye, my lord. 

Hamlet. And smell so? 

Horatio. Aye, my lord. 

Hamlet. (putting it towards the person who was to take it) Get 
thee to my lady’s chamber ; tell her this, though she paint an inch 
thick, fo this complexion sux MUST COME AT LAST ! 

This description is poor, as every thing called back by memory 
after a long period has elapsed, must be ; but those who saw it were 
electrified by it, as the beginning of a long and admirable scene, that 
went on with energy continually increasing to its end. 

Henderson was a most excellent and original actor in the best 
sense of the word: he had much talent for mimicry, which Garrick 
said that no man who was a good actor could be without; but 
though, in establishing his own reputation, he took pains to show 
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that he possessed it, when that reputation was established, knowing how 
injurious the practice might be made to those professional persons who 
were mimicked, he abandoned it for ever. In his latter days, when 
Henderson was endeavouring to make himself remarkable, he imi- 
tated Garrick in this way. Garrick himself was accustomed to treat 
his own friends with a ludicrous imitation of a certain nobleman who 
aed some whimsical peculia ities in his manner. Our Roscius ‘did 
this by repeating an imaginary dialogue supposed to be passing 
between the nobleman and himself, which contained much matter 
that was both ludicrous and humorous, and an exaggerated likeness 
of the noble lord. Garrick frequently amused his own friends with 
this exhibition to their great entertamment. Henderson being fre- 
quently present at these amusements, resolved to try his own powers 
at a similar exhibition. He got up a dialogue tripartite, in which 
the interlocutors were supposed to be the noble lord, the great 
Ropcius, and the humble John Henderson, speaking in his own cha- 
‘racter. The audience was as much diverted by this as by Garrick’s 
duet ; he soon ascertained what had been done, and expressed much 
indignation at the rivalship, without very exactly remembering the 
simple maxim, ‘‘ you should do as you would be done by.” 

Henderson revived the comedy of “ The Chances,” which never had 
been acted since Garrick laid it down. Henderson played Don John, 
making that character a lively, elegant libertine ; and it became as 
lasting a character in the public favour as it was while Garrick played 
it. The piece being within the compass of ordinary understandings, 
became a favourite with many actors, in many places, but in the 
hands of Henderson it was unique. John Palmer played the cha- 
racter at the other house very well indeed after his fushion ; but he 
was a mere Covent-garden buck—very different from an elegant 
libertine of rank indulging his propensities in an Italian city, which 
was, in those times, by long prescription, thought to be the native 
land of refined though libertine pleasure: the admirers of John 
Palmer would neither see nor understand the difference. 

Henderson’s representation of Comus can never be forgotten by 
those who fortunately saw it. Milton's ideal creation was completely 
realized, without the admixture of any thing degrading, as other per- 
formers who undertook to represent it, gave continually. Before 
Henderson undertook it, it had always been represented by a mere 
singer, who, when he had sung the songs as well as he could, thought 
he had nothing more to do than wait for the catch-word of the 
prompter, inducted what he was to sing or say next; Henderson 
turned all that over to the singers, to whose representations he left it, 
but felt hiaself charged, as agent to the author of Paradise Lost, to 
aeliver his poetry with all the advantages his powers could give it. 
There was nothing to remind the spectators of John Henderson ; the 
accomplished enchanter, endued with every luxurious blandishment 
to captivate most human beings, though the Lady fortunately resisted 
them, was the only thing thought of by the audience while he was on 
the stage. Here, again, John Palmer put himself in competition 
with Henderson, and failed completely. Palmer was an actor of great 
in a particular way: he had as much confidence, and as little 
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modeny or feeling, as ever fell to the lot of an.actor. He had a much 
better figure and face, as well as manner, where manner only was con- 
cerned, but had no comprehension of the feelings of a gentleman 
when. they were wanted, or other superior qualities connected with 
beings of a higher order ; his representation of Comus resembled the 
manners of a dashing journeyman linen-draper in his cups.. Mrs. 
Inchbald, I think, played the Lady with advantage ; and, as far as 
they were seen together, Miss Catley supported Henderson with 
great advantage, by her performance of Euphrosyne. This was one 
of the most remarkable females on the stage during her time: she 
deserves to be remembered, besides her professional performances, 
because, in her early days, she had committed many female errors : 
as she proceeded in her career she reformed them all, and ended her 
days in the highest respectability. 

She was daughter of a hachney-coachman. Possessing a remark- 
ably fine voice and pure musical feelings, she was found by f 
the great musicians of the day (I think Dr. Arne), who brough 
on the stage with much advantage; being very young she was 
seduced by Sir Francis Blake Delaval, one of the great Lotharios of 
that day: lawsuits were instituted between the baronet, the father, 
and the master ; these were so conducted that a habeas was obtained 
to bring the. body of the infant into court ; when there, she was asked 
by the judge, which of the then contending parties she would wil- 
lingly consent to live with as her accredited guardian ; she quietly 
took the baronet by the arm, curtsied, and walked out of court. When 
these parties were satiated with each other, they separated ; the lady 
eal her great popularity with the public, and, as a female, 
iving a life that can only be described as the most regularly irregular 
that could possibly be. At last she attached herself to a gentleman of 
large fortune in Yorkshire ; they lived together several years, then 
married and had a large family ; she quitted the stage, remained in 
private life several yecrs, but was induced to return to it by the 
temptation of a very large salary offered her by Harris, principally it 
was believed to get her to play with Henderson in Comus, which 
contrary to the usual practice was acted at full length as a first, 
instead of being given as an after piece as it usually had been. 

The performance of Euphrosyne was most remarkable ; without 
any of the grossiériées which the habits of her early life might be 
supposed to fix upon her, it was every thing spirited and elegant, as 
well as comic, that would make a fit companion for Henderson’s 
Comus. At the end of this season she left the stage, and was seen no 
more by the public though she lived many years afterwards in the full 
eujoyment of that happiness in private life to which her praise- 
worthy conduct so fairly entitled her. 

“Sir Giles Overreach,” may be called almost an original creation of 
Henderson’s, the “‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts” having never been 
acted in the memory of any one living. Henderson revived the 
piece, took the character of Sir Giles to himself, and stamped a cha- 
racter upon it that will never, in all probability, be lost, while any good 
taste and feeling remain upon the British stage. Captain Bobadil 
was another character of the old English drama, in which he : 
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himself to advantage, and so he did in Maskwell, in the “ Double 
Dealer,” making it, as it deserves to be, a character of the first import- 
ance to display the talents of an actor of high order, though in its 
circumstances quite disagreeable to the spectator, But that for 
which he deserves to be remembered with the greatest reputation 
was Falstaff, which had been for many years only known by the re- 
nown of Quin. That actor, if he was truly represented, was a great 
mannerist ; incapable of varying his style of representation of any 
character from that of his own natural feelings, however different the 
character to be represented actually was. Thus, being naturally sar- 
castic almost to brutality, he converted every passage in the character 
of Falstaff, that could be so converted, into bitter-biting satire ; as 
enjoying the audity of his own reflections. This is not certainly in 
the character of tee & Henderson, with better taste and more 
truth, made him a gentleman, degraded indeed by all the necessities 
that his profligate society drew him into, was conscious of his own 

heanness, and the situations into which it had sunk him, yet had 
not resolution to reform, but continued his practices, at the same time 
laughing at himself as well as his associates. This was more con- 
sistent with truth than the version of Quin, and certainly more 
pleasing to the spectators; the hilarity, the jocundity, with which he 
uttered his jokes upon his associates, and the visible delight with 
which he said that he was not only witty himself, but the cause of 
wit in others, was equalled by nothing that I have seen, but some 
passages in his representations of Comus, and made this the truest as 
well as most delightful representation of Sir John Falstaff that ever 
was seen by me, or, | believe, by any other person. 

Henderson was the last representative of Bayes in the “ Rehearsal,” 
a character first brought forward to burlesque the peculiarities of old 
John Dryden; then, by succeeding representatives, made a vehicle in 
the hands of several eminent actors to ridicule the peculiarities of 
their cotemporary tragedian, who gave opportunities for making 
them ridiculous: in that light Garrick used it, to make it a pleasant 
entertainment ; and Henderson followed his steps without indulging 
in personal imitations, and yet made it a diverting entertainment to 
those who were familiar with the absurdities of the tragedies of 
Dryden and Lea; but when Henderson was removed from it, it was 
seen no more, and, as it is now obsolete, it may be said to be lost to 
the stage. 

Captain Bodabil, a Ben Johnsonian double to ancient Pistol, was as 
admirably represented by Henderson as a character passing into the 
shades of antiquity could be. The delight experienced by the older 
frequenters of the theatre in Garrick’s time consisted in the perfect 
resemblance of the play in all its parts to the manners of the city in 
the time of Elizabeth; Garrick, the Kitely—to a certain extent a 
counterpart to the Ford of Shakespeare, but more serious and 
earnest in his jealousy—and every character in the play, the decided 
well-drawn character of some distinct species of citizen, cotemporary 
with Kitely ; Garrick, by his authority as well as his example, kept 
all to their duty, and made that play the most correct imitation of old 
city manners that could tnen be seen, at the same time that it was 
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admirable comedy without the mixture of farce, that has been in 
later times too frequently substituted for it. 

Woodward had been a favourite in Bobadil, but giving it more the 
extravaganza of ancient Pistol, became a favourite with the public, 
by departing from a true representation of the character. Henderson 
made it the serious character the author intended it to be, while the 
audience was delighted with the gravity he gave to his most absurd 
pretensions, which ended with the complete detection and exposure 
of his cowardice. I am not aware that any one has attempted to 
perform thecharacter of Bobadil, since Henderson left it; so far 
as I know it died with him. The public taste no longer patronizes 
attempts to revive Maskwell, in Congreve’s “ Double Dealer.” I know 
not if Garrick ever performed that character ; but Betterton, the ori- 
ginal performer of it, was greatly"eminent in it, and if Garrick did not 
take it up, it passed into inferior hands, and it was seldom acted ; for 
when Henderson first shewed himself in it, it came forward with all 
the lustre of an important new character ; the lago-like villany of it 
was displayed by him in the most interesting light ; but after his 
death it again sunk and was neglected—principally, I believe, because 
no actor since his time, who had a chance of succeeding, ventured to 
attempt it. 

Many other characters represented by this really great actor might 
be described ; but it will here be sufficient to say, that no two cha- 
racters represented by him were alike. He had a fixed and well 
settled opinion that no two human beings exactly resembled each 
other, or that when he represented any established character that had 
been acted by others, he still gave his own version of them; so that 
though he and Garrick, for example, represented Macbeth, Richard 
the Third, or any other character equally well known, though there 
might be some general resemblance between them, no one could ima- 
gine that either was copied from the other. Had Henderson lived to 
the full extent of human life, we should have seen on the English 
stage greater variety of characters, as well as greater degrees of merit 
than have since been shown ; but he was, unfortunately, cut off unex- 
pectedly at the early age of thirty-six years ; his illness was at first 
not believed to be dangerous, but he sunk under it; and when the 
body was examined after death, the disease that destroyed him was 
found to be palsy of the heart, for which it is certain there was no 
remedy. Cruikshank, the well-known anatomist performed the 
melancholy examination ; and happening to dine with me after he 
had done it, in describing what he saw, though he had nothing but a 
mere anatomist mind, could not refrain from tears when he described 
the state in which he found the remains of that accomplished man, 
who had contributed so largely to the enlightened pleasures of the 
public, as well as of the private circle in which he lived. 

Two excellent portraits of Henderson were painted, and are be- 
lieved to exist: by one he is represented reading; the action in which 
this represents him indicates that he is studying something in which 
he appears to be much interested—this was painted by Gainsborough. 
The other may be called an historical portrait, representing him as 
Macbeth, when stopped by the Witches on the heath ; this is an admi- 
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rable picture, painted by Romney. The figures are half-lengths the 
size of life, and painted on a whole-length cloth, turned with its side 
downwards ; this picture admirably represents both the character and 
the man, and it shews that his good sense induced this accomplished 
actor to adopt a dress nearly approaching to the actual dress of the 
times in which the scene is supposed to take place, long before John 
Kemble reformed the costume of the different pieces in which he 
performed ; indeed, Henderson began this practice long before Kemble 
appeared upon the stage in London. 





THE TRIAL SCENE, FROM QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN ; 


AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY. 





Acr IV. Scene IV. 


The King’s Hall in the Tower ; at the extremity an elevated Platform, 
on which is seated the Duke of Norfolk, under a Canopy of State ; 
in front, beneath him, the Earl of Surry in his Robes of Office, as 
Earl Marshal ; at the sides the Lord Chancellor Audely, the Duke 
of Northumberland, and other Peers ; the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London, &c. Sc. 


Enter, from opposite sides, Queen Anne Boleyn and Lord Rochford, 
gwarded by Sir William Kingston, &c. &c. | 


Surry. Madam, my duty bids me pray your grace 
To put off straight, and with my lords Mossi 
Your livery, and ensign of the throne, 
Which should not bear the shame of accusation. 
Anne. Earl Marshal, cheerfully I do your pleasure, 
Agreed—it prejudice me not anon. 
[ Takes off her crown and manile, and giving them to an attendant, 
These are my right, in purity and faith, 
By nought disparaged, but the wrongs heaped on me ; 
And I yield them and me to faithful justice, 
Content her hands should hold them, or restore, 
As truth and honor claim. So Heaven deliver us! 
Surry. (Recetving the crown and mantle, which he lays on the table.) 
Will it please your Highness to be seated ? 
[ The Queen bows, but declines the chair placed for her. 
Norf. Anne, Queen of England, George Viscount hford, 
Ye are accused before your Peers of crimes 
Most hateful to the searching eye of Heaven, 
And to our sovereign Lord (whom angels help, 
By those he dearest loved, so deeply wounded), 
Of treasons, damnable beyond record ; 
Whereat true men, with one complaining voice, 
Exclaim your lives are forfeits to your scandal. 
Anne. My Lords, my Lords, I claim some interference. 
Am I for judgment only here—not trial ? 
And are ye creatures of a plot arranged— 
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Men of all estimation reckless— 
That my kind uncle, his good Grace of Norfolk, 
(Whose love for me ‘and mine was never questioned), 
Condemns us, yet unpleaded and unheard, 
Crimping the noble span of British justice 
To a pent form, whereon to daub a warrant ? 
Audely. Madam, your pardon ; by the King’s commission, 
To which no choice of ours, but featly binds, 
You are here summoned to my Lords, your Peers, 
To answer, as best may be, certain charges ; 
Which, not directly met, and clear rebutted, 
Demonstrably entail severest penalties. 
May I invite your patience to the cause ? 
_ Sir Chancellor, I thank ye. [ Sits. 
Norf. Read o’er the depositions. [ Clerk of the council reads. 
Clerk. Anne Boleyn, Marchioness of Pembroke, Queen, 
And you, George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, 
Stand charged, that you, Anne, by base allurements; 
Have oft affected the King’s daily servants, 
And their familiar intercourse incited ; 
Whereof are evidence Sir Henry Norris— 
Anne. (Starting forward.) Norris against me! then ‘tis concluded. 
Clerk. Sir William Brereton and Sir Thomas Weston, 
Knights, of high treason severally convict ; 
Together with Mark Smeaton, groom of chamber— 
Anne. What! that mean boy, scarce known or spoken with, 
Endured for some light skill upon the virginals, 
That tuned an hour or so of stately solitude ! 
The’ indecent gossip overcomes my patience ! 
Clerk. With whom, on certain days hereafter named, 
You did commit your person unreserved ; 
And—by the’ advice of Lady Rochford, sworn to— 
That with her husband, your said Brother George, 
Incontinent— 
Anne. Ha! Thou devil of corruption infinite ! 
Arch minister of hell—down, down, I bid thee, down ! 
Or, lo! my desperate and unyoked phrenzy 
Wrests from the’ accursed some never-taxed revenge, 
To sear thy rebel tongue to ashes, 
Choak up thy’ insatiate throat with its own filth, 
Search thy dark soul, seal up the fount of thought, 
And spurn thee, drivelling, felon, deep in hell, 
A wretch abhorrent to the blackest damned ! 
My very soul is shuddering within me! 
My Lords, my Lords, command his instant silence ; 
And would ye save this o’erwrought brain from madness, 
Oh, read no more, those horrid fabrications, 
That shock my sex, and outrage modest nature. 
You cannot prove, you will not dare attach 
Enormities so monstrous ’gainst my virtue, 
Which, though it haply lack the 7 repute 
M.M. No. 95. 
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And standard pitch your excellence describes, 
Hath never taken evil to its core— 
Ne’er felt a passion that ‘twas sin to love, 
And never, never shamed the mother and the wife. 
Tell me—beseech ye, speak—unsay those libels, 
That curdle sickening fevers thro’ my blood ; 
Assure me I am quit of their oppression, 
And I will pray—Oh ! fervent, constant pray for ye, 
Morning and night on earth, and when life’s o'er, 
Climb with an orison for you to Heaven, 
And bear the grateful burthen thro’ eternity ! 
Audely. Madam, we much commiserate your distress, 
But these things are all duly sworn to, 
And unrefuted by sound testimony ; 
My Lords are loyally constrained to judgment. 
North. I could desire a more distinct impeachment ; 
Can we not have the men to test this guilt, 
Or what they would make such—here face to face 
Before the accused, which I take to be 
Our common law, and birthright in this land ? 
Norf: My Lords, I take it to be clear, that men 
Of capital offences now convicted 
Can bear no witness. 
Audely. Such is the law. 
Norf. You hear the head and oracle of the law ; 
We bring not those bad men before you— 
That were unlawful—but we bring ye proofs, 
The verdicts and records of other Courts, 
That they were tried and lawfully attainted 
Of the very treasons which the Queen is called 
To answer for.—Duke of Northumberland, 
When she was fairest, you would have taken her 
For yourself; now she is blown upon, 
Would your Grace fasten her upon the throne ? 
Methought not I should have to learn from you, 
How the King’s peers, protectors of the Crown, 
Can stand out, and create new difficulties, 
To bar the sove’reign Prince from justice. 
North. Lord Duke, I thank you for that hint. My presence 
Shall create no difficulties in your cause. 
Heaven help our homes, when loyalty divides 
Our hearts so keenly, we can hardly say 


Which way our duty lies. [ Exit Northumberland. 


Anne. Oh God, reward him ! 
Norf. How say you to this charge, George Viscount Rochford— 
Rochf. I am bound to speak, howe’er it help me little. 

I see I am to die—for what plain reason, 

Save that the King desires it should be so, 

None can advance ; for sure the monstrous bent 

And fashion of your inquisition here, 

The’ unlikely bulk, and malice palpable 


~- 
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Of stretch’d invention, and conjectures wrested, 
Shall, by reflecting men, be rated earnests 
Of inveterate falsehood. How much death’s my due, 
For manifold offences to my Maker, 
My soul being honest, I dare not deny. 
Yet am I bold to say, nor this, nor other 
Bond, chastisement, or vengeance, should fall on me 
From the King. Him I have diligently served, 
Loved with an earnest heart, and never slighted— 
And thus I lose my head. Here’s my requital : 
Favours and grace his Highness oft hath done me— 
I own them freely ; and holding thankfulness 
A solemn debt, no time can wholly pay ; 
Even at this crisis I vent no reproaches. 
Could I have my wish—long, long the King should live, 
And, for the weal of this our merry land, 
I’d pray that life should always be a good one. 
Nor. Now hath your Highness further point to urge, 
Why these oath-laden proofs should not decide us? 
Anne. Is it even so, and must I only turn 
For justice or for mercy to my God ? 
Amen, so be’it,—man’s wrath hath spit its venom. 
Here, unbefriended, in extremest need— 
Prejudg’d to death on most unworthy slander— 
Confronted nowhere with the accuser,— 
But—on the frighted oaths of dying men, 
Amidst the conflict of despair and hope, 
Prone to give voice to any tale of fear,— 
Surrendered to the craft of hooded villains ; 
I leave the iniquity this day completes 
Less on my wiltlessness than on your Lordship’s ; 
I leave the shame of English law this hour, 
A quest for better times to vindicate, 
And hoid defence herein beneath my honour ! 
Jold and forbidding as the miser’s look, 
Denying charity, your eyes bespeak 
The stern undoing by this ordeal sought. 
But if yet honesty remains, as sure it doth, 
The wickedness of this day shall be measured 
On ye, proud Lords—deep, deep, on ye and yours ! 
I have done—you are but mortal men, bear not 
A more than mortal hatred. I am innocent ! 
Judge on—a patient sufferer waits your sentence. 
Norf. Thus far the nature of this stubborn guilt, 
The evidence in form to bring it home, 
And, what the accused durst for themselves put forth, 
Have duly by my Lords been entertained. 
Tis left that one and all we now pronounce 
What sentence ’tis the premises demand. 
Audely. My Lords, I move that we retire. 
Peers. Aye, aye. ; 
[ Norfolk and Peers retire to consult together on their verdict. 
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Rochf. Sister ! 
Anne. My brother ! 

[ They rush into each other's arms, continuing the dialogue in a 
quick, suppressed, and anxious tone, as if communing with 
each other by stealth. 

Rochf. Cheer thee, love. 
Anne. And wherefore ? 
Rochf. We yet may live. 
Anne. Tis all alike : 
We do know nothing or of life or death. 
A feather in the air, by each wind played with, 
An atom of that dust to which all crumble, 
Hath as just weight, and is as fully valid. 
Here is the lot and measure of existence— 
To-day erect in our full height and vigour, 
Tomorrow down th’ abyss shall swallow all, 
And even by our enemies forgotten. 
Rochf. ’Tis that uncertainty that gives us scope, 
And justifies the prospect of release. 
Anne. We'll be more just ; no eyes may pierce the mist 
That hides the windings of our travel here, 
And its dread ending ; ’tis yet plain our task 
Is daily meted ; and their pain is greatest, 
Who, shunning instant toil, o’erload futurity. 
Rochf. Then there’s a secret policy of life 
In every bosom, which, or good or bad, 
No touchstone moves so quick, and clear reveals, 
As our deportment, when death’s straight upon us. 
And so the world, to its own frailties tender, 
When life’s discreetly render’ up, esteem 
It hath been honest. 
Anne. This were well heeded. 
Rochf. Let’s be decided then, nor hang i’the balance, 
Stirred by all breaths, and yet not swayed by one. 
Anne. Even so: God aid us! 
Rochf. Amen, sweet soul, amen ! 
Crier. Silence inthe Court. | Norfolk and Peers return to their seats. 
Norf. Prisoners give ear. 
Ye have had deliberate trial for acts, 
Of which resentful conscience should condemn ye 
More loudly than the living voice of justice ; 
Which, by my lips, for these most noble peers, 
Doth here present ye capitally guilty, 
Sentencing both your bodies to be burned, 
Till the quick fire consume ye into ashes. 
Anne. (Falling on her knees.) Father, Creator, imminent, supreme, 
All felt, unseen ; eternal, and immense! 
Thou know’st I have not merited this death ! 
Oh! weigh not now, that thro’ my high career, 
Meekness and piety have been expressed 
So feebly. I take this judgment humanly. 
Do thou accept the victim, and remit her foes! G.L.S. 
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It vertue had to shew in perfect sight 
Whatever thing was in the world contaynd, 
Betwixt the lowest earth and heven’s hight, 
So that it to the looker appertaynd ; 
Whatever foe had wrought, or frend had faynd, 
‘Therein discovered was, ne ought mote pas, 
He ought in secret from the same remaynd: 
Forthy it round and hollow shaped was. 
Like to the world itselfe and seem’d a world of glas. 
Spencer’s Faery Queene, B. I11., Canto IL. St. 19. 


To Master Thomas Dinford, Gent., at his house in South-street, over 
against Trinity Church, Oxon. 


London, August 25th, 1665. 

WELL-BELOVED Broruer,—Up to this time I have, from week 
to week, sent you a full account of poor Louden’s calamities and sor- 
rows. I am now exceedingly weary of the fearful tale, and am glad 
to feel that this present is the last letter I shall write to you or 
any other man—the last earthly business I have to do. I must die, 
Thomas—I must die soon. I am as sure of this as that I now live ; 
and, were it in my choice, I would not that it should be otherwise : 
for I have nothing left unto me now to live for—nothing to make 
life a pleasant thing. 

If I were disposed to accept your brotherly invitation, and, leaving 
all these horrible scenes, come down to Oxon, there would be nothing 
now to prevent me. The houses, where doors have the death-mark, 
are no longer guarded ; persons from all parts of the city meet to- 
gether again, and the streets abound in people passing to and fro 
without any care to guard themselves against infection. Great num- 
bers also crowd together in the churches, and others assemble to eat, 
drink, and concert together once more. 

“Is the plague then over or decreasing?” you will ask. Oh, no, 
no, no! Never before was its rage so deadly as at this moment. 
Thousands die daily. ‘The carts are no longer sufficient to convey 
the uncoffined, unshrouded, and often unclothed dead to their gene- 
ral and unhonoured grave. Hundreds lie dead and dying in the 
streets ; aud the living citizens have witnessed so many dolorous 
things of late, that they pass along heedless of sights now become 
common with them, but the bare report of which from a land far off 
would a little while ago have filled every heart with horror. _ 

When this calamity first came upon us, loud were the cries of 
lamentation as one or two of a family were taken. All kinds of 
precautions against the contagion were ‘hen adopted, and the people 
willingly submitted to all the restrictions which the Lords of the 
Council in their wisdom saw fit to impose. But as the affliction be- 
came more common and general, the voice of wailing was hushed. 
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The living sat down in cilence among their dead, and silently, with- 
out a groan or tear, brought them forth and laid them down before 
their doors, when the rumbling dead-cart drew nigh, and the cry was 
heard of “ Bring out your dead—your dead!” Call not this hardened 
feeling, Thomas. It was the mere stupor of despair. When that is 
over—when the survivors awake to the feeling of common life, and 
look around on their desolate homes, then will the choking sigh arise 
at the thought of their dead ones, and then will the hot tear fall 
down for them. 

And again, speaking of that cry to which we are now so accus- 
tomed, I know nothing more horrible than the coolness and indif- 
ference which these cartmen have, from use, obtained in their fearful 
occupation. They have all now got a knack of singing forth that 
dreadful song, in much the same tone as that in which the common 
cries of fish and milk are muttered—*“ Bring out your dead—your 
dead!” That horrible cry, and the more horrible manner in which 
it is sent forth, would tingle in my ears were I to live to eternity. 
Thank God, I shall not! My little portion of life is nearly expended 
now. 

We are now in the next stage of general feeling. The people have 
awakened in part from the stupor in which they lay. They have 
awakened, not to lamentation, but to despair, in form more reckless 
and active than the foregoing. They seemed to think all at once, as 
the opinion of one man, “ There is no hope, no mercy—none ; we 
must all die soon. What boots, then, these restraints—this seclusion 
of man from his friends and fellows, since there is no redemption 
from the fixed and certain doom.” Those, therefore, who were shut 
up, with the death-mark on their doors, broke forth; and many of 
the wretches were slain in attempting to prevent them. The same 
sort of reasoning led those who were still free to concert willingly in 
the offices of society, friendship, and religion, with those in whose 
houses the plague was known to have been, or still to be. But men 
in their salutations are no longer wont to ask of each other’s health. 
“They neither say, “ How are you?” I ask not, nor say how Iam. It 
is certain we must all go; so it matters not who is sick or who is 
sound. 

Oh, what a preacher is calamity, my brother! The first impulse 
of most, however scoffing, or vain, or profligate before, was to go to 
the churches. They went in crowds ; and to thousands whom the 
churches could not hold, the si/enced, and other Puritan ministers, 
preached in the open air to the living, often with the unburied dead 
around. Great numbers of the regular clergy having fled or died, 
many of these ministers preached also in the churches, often by invi- 
tation from the proper officers, and always without opposition or hin- 
drance from them. In these congregations the people mingle without 
discrimination. No man seems much to care if he knows the person 
next him has the plague ; and no man stirs from his place if, as often 
happens, his next neighbour falls down dying or dead beside him. 
May God grant that these terrible visitations, and the tears and groans 
with which they listen to the strong words of these holy and devoted 
‘men, may have an abidingly useful effect on the minds of the sur- 
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vivors ; but it is to be feared that the feelings of the time will pass 
away with the sorrows thereof, and be lost in the returning cares and 
bustle of life. 

The gay Jack Dinford went forth like the rest, and, for the first 
time since the Restoration, designed to go to church ; but St. Giles’s 
was full to the threshold, so was St. Clement’s, and so were St. Dun- 
stan’s and St. Bride’s. Going on, I beheld, near Fleet-ditch, a crowd 
listening to a man who held forth to them from the highest step be- 
fore the door of a house. I afterwards learned that this was Master 
Ephraim Jenkin, the silenced minister of St. Stephen’s. His text 
was, “J will plead against him with pestilence!” and while he con- 
sidered the plague as the Lord’s strong and awakening plea with us 
as a notoriously sinful people, he in conclusion spoke in such a man- 
ner as doth, I trust, make my own prospect beyond that grave in 
which I must soon lie down, more cheerful than they were before I 
heard him. During this sermon three men and two women fell down 
dead, or dying, but no stir took place in consequence thereof. 

Yes, my well-beloved Thomas, I might certainly come to you if I 
would, but it would be of no use; and as I feel my time now draw- 
ing very near, I will wind up all my communications to you by 
stating the grounds on which this conviction is founded. 

In the month of May, last year, I went with some friends to spend 
a jovial evening at the Pied Bull, in Islington. Among the compan 
was the famous Doctor Henwick, whois never loth to be of | 
parties, to the entertainment of which, by his wit, and the amusing 
tales he hath to tell, no man knows better how to contribute. His 
convivial powers makes his company highly acceptable on such 
occasions, and we all thought ourselves very happy in having secured 
him for the evening. He did not disappoint us in the expectations 
by which we had been induced to invite him, so that I do not recol- 
lect any evening, unless such as were spent with Margaret, in which 
I have enjoyed more harmless satisfaction. 

At last, when the conversation began to flag a little, as it will 
sometimes do in the best and most amusing company, Ralph Wingley 
began to banter the Doctor on the subject of his occult pretensions 
and pursuits, and, among other things, inquired whether he had per- 
formed his journey to Battersea on terra firma, or on a dragon or 
broom-stick through the air. The Doctor parried these attacks with 
good humour and much spirit; but at last remarked with some 
seriousness—‘ Nevertheless, you do not question my power, gen- 
tlemen!’’ 

I was infinitely astonished, my dear brother, to see my gay and 
jocular friends quite damped by this observation. They looked 
stealthily at one another, and were silent. Provoked at this, I briskly 
exclaimed, “‘ I do, Doctor, if no one else does!” 

“ Do you so, Master Dinford? Well, I will engage to satisfy you 
ere this day seven-night, if you are willing to be convinced. But as 
there is fasting in the business, to which I am not partial, you must 
on your part, if satisfied, agree to feast this good company again next 
Thursday—no, Friday.” 

* Done, Doctor.” 
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* And done, Master Dinford. And now we will end this subject ; 
but favour me with a call ere noon to-morrow.” 

I accordingly did call, and found him employed in his garden. 
He received me with his usual urbanity and warmth, and walked 
with me up and down the garden—“ for my dame Alice,” said he, 
‘is a curious body, and will be listening if we go into the house.” 

He inquired when I should like the experiment to be made? 
And when I had answered, “‘ The sooner the better.’—He added, 
“ Then it may be very conveniently to-morrow evening at six. You 
have nothing to do but to fast the three preceding hours, and remain, 
during that period, in one place till you come to me. J must fast 
longer ; but for this and my other trouble I intend to repay myself 
abundantly at your feast next Friday.” 

I followed his directions, and the next evening at the appointed 
hour called upon him, and found his horse ready saddled at the door. 
He received me with more solemnity than usual. He spoke not a 
word ; but motioning me to remount my horse, he also mounted his. 
We rode briskly till we reached the Pied Bull, where we left our 
beasts, and proceeded on foot to Barnsbury-park, and there sat down 
under a large elm out of observation. 

Dr. Henwick remained silent several minutes. He then said— 
** Master Dinford, the experiment I have selected as the most fitting 
and easiest to satisfy you is one which may be useful to you in other 
reepetts, and happy, too, or perhaps unhappy. I hope not; but this 
will entirely depend on the nature of that proof which you require, 
I have no instrument with me [and here he took from his pocket a 
globular object, enclosed in a black velvet case |—the Cirysar of 
which you have doubtless heard. (I nodded assent). I¢ will in liv- 
ing pictures exhibit an answer to any question you may ask, whether 
it relate to past, present, or future time. You can only ask three 
questions ; and that your conviction may be the stronger, I would 
advise you to let the best refer to some past transaction known only 
to yourself. To show you there is no false contrivance or trickery in 
the matter do not ask me your questions, but simply form the wish 
in your own mind, and utter it not. It shall then be satisfied. Now, 
Sir, are you prepared ?” 

** Quite.” . 

He then uncovered the globe. It was of very fine glass, and, from 
its weight, seemed to be somewhat hollow, but too thick for objects 
to be seen through it with any distinctness. In one part there was 
a very small perforation, not larger than the hole made by a pin, but 
there was no other. He shewed the glass to me, and made me remark 
that it presented no objects whatever. It did not even reflect the 
objects before it, as thick glass is wont to do. 

The Doctor placed his ‘ett hand on my right, and so holding it, 


desired me to lean my head forward upon my knees ; he did the same 
himself, so placing the globe, that as he leaned forward his forehead 
rested on it ; and in a low and gentle voice began to speak in a lan- 
guage I did not understand. After about five minutes he lifted him- 
self up and standing with the crystal tightly pressed in both hands, 
repeated in the English tongue, and in a somewhat louder voice than 
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before; the verses I enclose, having written them down when I came 
home that evening so exattly as I could recollect them.* | 

Notwithstanding the Doctor had disclaimed it, I was disposed to 
suspect some trickery in this—some intention so to excite my min 
as to make it the instrument of its own delusion. Whether so or 
not, I was certainly much moved—more moved than I have often 
been by having verse sung or said before me; for the Doctor has a 
voice astonishingly effectual to move all passion and feeling ; and IT 
have not often heard any thing finer than the rise and fall of his 
voice where the sense or metre required, especially in the passage 
which I have marked. 

After having repeated this invocation, he was for a brief space 
silent and motionless, still forcibly compressing the globe within his 
hands, which were a little elevated. Then for a moment a stron 
convulsion seemed to shake his frame ; but it was quickly over, Mis 
turning to me he desired me to form my wish. When I told him I 
had done so, he breathed gently on the Crystal, near the perforation 
mentioned before, and saying aloud and distinctly, “ T'eht chemedath 
lebu lo,” + placed it in my hands. 

My first question was—* What is Margaret doing now ?” 

Margaret had then been three weeks with her aunt Grace, at Win- 
chester, and this was naturally the first question that occurred to me. 
I looked in the glass, and, to my inexpressible astonishment, the 
house and garden of her aunt appeared before me. In the garden, 
seated on a bench under that old sycamore tree which you wot of, I 
saw Margaret with her lute. As if this were but the reflection of an 
external and living object, her delicate fingers actually moved over 
the strings; her lips also moved, and her head, with that graceful 
motion peculiar to her when singing. I seemed almost to hear her 
voice ; a voice mute now, my brother, in all its silver tones, but 
which has been all the music my Heart delighted in. On one side of 
her sat her aunt, and on the other that fine youth, her cousin. I sat 
watching till the song was over ; and then the young man took the 
lute ‘from her, and a’ he did so, laid his hand upon her wrist, and 
pressed it a little too tenderly I thought. 

 Pish!” said I. 

The Doctor, who was watching me keenly, said, “ You are not 
pleased, Master Dinford.” 

“ Not altogether, Doctor.” 

“ But are you convinced ?” 

*“ I confess, Sir, that I am surprised, very much surprised ; but till 
some weeks have passed I shall not know whether the scene now re- 
presented be true or not. I am not therefore convinced, though I 
admit my incredulity is shaken. But do you know the lady?” 

“ What lady ?” 

“ What ! don’t you see !” 

“No: I have no wish, Master Dinford, to pry into your secrets. 








* The verses are not in the MS. 
+ This would seem to be Hebrew: ifso, mnion 1m % 125, would appear to 
signify “let him have the desire of his mind (or heart ).” 


M.M. No. 95. 3Z 
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I see nothing ; but I might have déne’ so, if 1 had’ taken ‘the proper 
measures for that purpose. We will try again.” 

“« First let me see a little more of this.” 

I looked, but saw nothing. 

“ The images only remain,” said the Doctor, “ while the first im- 
pulse of your attention is directed to them.” 

He took the Crystal from me, breathing on it as before, and re- 
turning it to me with the same words. I looked again, but with as 
bad success as the last time. 

The Doctor said my wish could not have been sufficiently definitive. 
It was, “ What is the principal event of the next year?” I now changed 
it to—“ What will be the principal event of the next year in England ?” 
I know not by what singular fatality 7, who had as little care or 
thought about public affairs as any man under the sun, was led to put 
a question of this general nature. 

This form of interrogation produced the imaged reply. The 
scene was the street in which I now live, as I did then. But it was 
represented as overgrown with grass; and though the beams of the 
sun indicated late morning, the busy feet of accustomed thousands 
passed not by like a river, and coaches, chairs, and drays went no 
longer to and fro. Before many doors, and by the way-side, lay 
many human forms of man and woman, of old and young, but mostly 
of the beautiful and the strong. Some were dead, some dying, some 
asleep ; and as I looked, some of the sleepers fell, without awaking, 
into the postures of death. Some of the bodies were naked, others 
nearly so; a few were very well clothed ; but of the clothed those in 
mean attire were the most common, because their clothes were not 
deemed by their friends worth taking off, or considered worth stealing 
by the heartless scoundrels who made it a trade. 

As I sat looking with a most heavy heart, a few stragglers ap- 
peared in the street. Some walked as men in sorrow, with their eyes 
yent towards the ground ; many ran as one runs who is drunken, and 
many reeled and staggered in their walk, as also the drunken are 
wont to do. Of these many fell down and and rose not again. Other 
men then appeared, different from all these. They looked keenly 
about them to the right hand and the left, and when they saw one who 
lay dead in good attire, they drew near and stripped it of all that was 
pleasing in their sight. Miserable, hardened wretches! But, ah! 
more horrible than this!—if the dying or comatose were well ap- 

lled they drew nigh also unto them, and laying their most villanous 

ands upon their throats, put out quite the dickering embers of life, 

and then made spoil of their raiment :—and these were things which 
none of the passers-by prevented or seemed to heed. 

Then appeared a dray coming slowly up the street ; and as it ap- 
proached, many doors were opened, and bodies brought out and 

laced on the steps or under the windows—sometimes thrown care- 
essly down, and at others laid softly and gently on the stones, as one 
lays down a sleeping child lest he should be hurt or awakened. Of 
the draymen, some had pipes in their mouths, through which they 
drew smoke from the strong weed of Virginia; some the lower 
part of their faces covered ; one wore a mask ; and all bore in their 
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hands forks, with which, when they came to a body, they lifted 
it up and threw it into the cart as one throws dung. If the body 
were naked, or so slightly clothed as to afford no external hold to the 
instrument, they found hold for it by thrusting it, without hesitation, 
into the body itself: and it is a fearful thing to feel, that many of the 
sleeping * and the dying were probably thrown in with the dead, and 
with them buried. 

When these objects of horror were removed, I saw a dray, heavily 
laden, coming up the street. O, my God! my God! who in calamity 
hath spoken to my heart the unutterable secrets of thy love and of 
thy kingdom, let me die—let me die, I pray thee, since I have now 
seen in truth what I saw in image then! The dray approached, and 
I saw—be still, my heart!—I saw among the uppermost of the 
youths, the virgins, the parents, the children, mingled in one. heap of 
death and horror—I saw, in the coarse charge of human brutes, ex- 
posed to the rude eye of day, in only one simple inner garment, and 
with her long bright hair spread wildly around, over grim and 
tender countenances—I saw Marcarer! Oh, Thomas! my heart 
has been since then a withered leaf—but now it matters not what I 
have seen and have felt. There is no remedy but the grave before 
me, and ¢hat is open, and I am ready, quite ready for it. 

When the dray had passed from my sight, I started upon my feet, 
and threw the Crystal with violence from me, cursing both it and its 
owner. The Doctor went quietly and picked it up, and having re- 
turned it to its case, came and sat down by my side without speaking. 

When I became a little more composed, I apologized for my rude- 
ness, and told him what I had seen. 

He replied simply, “I know there is to be a great plague next 
year—but I shall not live to see it.—But now I hope you are 
satisfied ?” 

“ Satisfied! Doctor, satisfied |} The greatest blessing you can wish 
me is, that I may not be convinced that the things shall be which I 
have seen ; and which, whether convinced or not, will allow me no 
peace or joy till the next year is over.” 

** Well, Master Dinford, I certainly will not press you to establish 
a conviction which may make you unhappy; but you will at least 
admit that the fault is not mine, if full conviction is not attained. 
Now, then, we will go.” 

“ Not so, Doctor. Though conviction would make me wretched, 
after what [ have seen, I must have it—or, rather, I must find, by 
some strong test, that the things are false which have been brought 
before me.” 

The Doctor smiled gravely. 

“* But there is another thing, Sir, besides such a question of proof,” 
I continued: “I would also know what wouid be the result of the 
event to me personally, if this be true. Shall I survive—shall I live? 








“ From the frequent mention of sleep, the reader should be informed that, 
und-r an attack of plague in its worst form, most of the time of illness is passed 
in sleep. ‘This fact is known to the writer from personal observation. 








>. 
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Survive !—live '—need I ask that which,1 can answer. I could not, 
I would not live.” 

* Well, Master Dinford, though you could ask but three questions, 
and two have already been asked, yet, 2s what you now wish is but a 
continuation of the preceding, you may put the question, reserving 
still your final proof. Indeed, had you been patient, you would have 

, ere this, an answer to your present inquiry, as it is the nature of 
this glass to exhibit a general event in all the details most interesting 
to the seeker himself. But, Sir, let me warn you that serious con- 
sequences may follow if you again cast the Crystal from you. The 
spirit which through its instrumentality condescends to satisfy your 
demands, though gentle as morning sun-beams, may be displeased.” 

“« Oh, fear it nut, Doctor. Nothing more can so strongly affect me 
as that which I have already seen.” 

.. The same ceremonies as before were repeated, the invocations ex- 
cepted, which had only been used in the first instance. 

On looking into the glass, the scene before me was a large field. 
In one part of it was a great pit, filled nearly to the surface with dead 
bodies; and, not far off, men were digging another, apparently, to 
receive a vast heap of corpses which lay at hand, thrown indis- 
criminately on one another. This pile of death was infinitely more 
shocking viewed laterally than superficially, as in the carts; and the 
heart rose high and chokingly in the throat to see, protruding from 
the general face of this horrid hill, the brawn, hairy, and thick limbs 
of the labourer and artisan, contrasted with the small, white, and 
velvet ones of the youth and little child; and the white heads of the 
aged and venerable, or rough, grim, and masculine countenances, 
terrible in death, intermingled with those of the tender and delicate 
woman and the new-born child, whilst the bodies to which these 
heads and limbs belonged, were concealed from view by the super- 
incumbrance of other corpses. I did not at first comprehend how 
this afforded an answer to my question ; but when I had heart to look 
with some attention, I saw, among the many protruding heads—my own! 

“ Enough, Dr. Henwick ;” I said as I gave him the glass. ‘“ Now 
for the proof.” 

The fact which occurred to me as most fit to found a question of 
proof upon, was indeed a most vile circumstance in my past life, and 
which now pains me greatly to recollect. But as only one other 
person was a party in it, who certainly could not have communicated 
it to any breathing soul, it was the first that occurred to me at the 
moment. Therefore I asked, “ How was I engaged on the 28th of 
January, in the year 1663, at eight in the evening?” The pictured 
reply represented the scene with such accuracy as made me altogether 
loathe myself—and with such minuteness of detail as even an eye- 
witne ss could not, at such a distance of time, have supplied. 

“ Doctor,” I said, rising and returning the glass ; “ Doctor, you 
shall have your feast ; and I must admit, generally, my conviction of 
your skill and power in the things you pretend to. Nevertheless, I 
must endeavour to hope that the predictions of the glass are in this 
particular instance untrue, and that the scenes I have witnessed will 
never be fulfilled.” 
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. Dr Henwick shook his head, and said, feelingly, “ that so far as‘I 
had seen any thing unpleasant, he wished to hope the same.” 

We returned to the Pied Bull, and there, ovine the Doctor to 
make what arrangements and orders he pleased for the feast ‘of the 

nsuing Friday, I mounted my horse and rode slowly home. 

From that time the scenes of the Crystal were never absent from 
my mind ; no, not even in sleep—in which dreams brought them 
again before me with circumstances of aggravated horror. I had no 
peace ; and I felt that I never should have any, till the lapse of the 
fatal year should prove the images of the Crystal illusive. This, in 
my secret mind, I hardly hoped, though I sometimes fancied that! I 
had laughed and mocked my heart out of its fears; but the evidence 
of the truth of these images was so strong, and circumstances were 
so often arising to confirm them, that in any abiding incredulity the 
mind could not possibly settle down. But the keen achings of the 
heart were all within. No eye saw them. I became more gay, more 
noisy, more boisterously dissipated than ever ; for I sought in variety 
of active enjoyment to drown for a time the memory of the things I 
had seen, and the prospect of the things I feared. I dreaded the 
lapse of time; yet I sought to accelerate its march, because I 
thought the presence of evil less terrible than its anxious and feverish 
expectation, and because perhaps I had a glimmering hope that, 
however true in other things, the Crystal had untruly prophesied in 
the things I dreaded. 

Oh, with what feelings did I meet my dear Margaret on her 
return, and consort with her after. I never viewed her slim and 
graceful form—I never looked upon her happy and smiling coun- 
tenance—I never beheld her with that peculiarly graceful motion of 
her head toss back the bright ringlets of her silken hair,—I never 
saw all this; but that form, as exposed to view in open day, and 
dragged carelessly through the streets, recumbent on a heap of death 
and plague—that sweet countenance ghastly, silent, and unheeding— 
and that most lovely hair dishevelled, and spread wildly and wide 
around on other faces in the cart, was ever present to me, frenzied all 
my feelings, and drove me for relief to the stupefactions of wine, 
and the excitements of play. Often, often did I bitterly curse the 
hour when vain curiosity and idle bravo brought all this misery upon 
me. If the Crystal had indeed truly represented the things whieli 
must be, still for fourteen months 1 might have been happy in my 
ignorance of approaching evil, and have gone on hoping to the last ; 
still all these agonies and fears, which far exceed all I can imagine of 
hell, might have been spared me, and my pathway to the grave—to 
hers—to mine, might have been pregnant with delights, and strewed 
with all the flowers which grow only in that garden which love hath 
planted. 

Meanwhile, as time went on, not hastened by my impatience or 
retarded by my fears, circumstances arose one after another, till now, 
to tell me that the Crystal had not lied; and now, my brother, only 
one thing—the last—the least—remains to be accomplished. 

First, then ;—one evening my dear Margaret was singing to her 
lute a song, which I had myself written and set to music. When 
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she had done she smiled, in her own sweet manner, and said, “ The 
last time I sung this was when with my Aunt Eleanor, at Winches- 
ter, to her and my cousin in the garden. Poor Hal, who is passion- 
ately fond of music, used to be a little tender to me on these occa- 
sions, and I often smiled as I thought to myself, ‘how would 
jealous-pated Jack look if he were present ?’” 

I made no remark, but, it seems, turned very pale; which she 
observing, I complained of a sudden head-ache, and went home. 

Next, Dr. Henwick himself died, as he had himself foretold to me 
in Barnsbury Park. It is true this had no connection with the 
Crystal ; but it confirmed, generally, the conviction of his power, and 
of the truth of his predictions, and had therefore a tendency to 
strengthen my fears. To this the manner of his death not a little 
conduced. 

His “ curious Dame Alice” used often to teaze him, by inquiring 
of him the time of his own death. At first he would generally 
answer, “ Ah, Alice, Alice! have but a little patience, and thou'lt 
bury thy old man soon enough.” But at last he yielded to her im- 
portunities, and told her the day and hour. As the time approached, 
she, seeing him well and hearty as ever, was accustomed to taunt 
him, as now at last detected in an erroneous prediction. This he 
quietly bore till the appointed day came, in the morning of which he 
was quite well and cheerful. At breakfast, his wife sneeringly re- 
marked, that the 12th of October was come. “ Ah, Alice, Alice !” 
he replied, “ the ides of March are come, but not over.” He shut 
himself up in his closet till about twenty minutes to twelve, when 
he went to the river and took a boat to go to Greenwich. Whilst on 
the way up, and as St. Paul’s was striking twelve, he suddenly 
cla both his hands to his forehead, and shouting forth, “ Now! 
now !” expired. 

Then came the plague in ail its horrid circumstances; and how 
much these agreed with the awful scenes exhibited by the Crystal 
you already know. My hopes, which had been continually on the 
decline from the beginning of this visitation, were very low indeed, 
when it became necessary that all personal intercourse between Mar- 
garet’s family and ours should be suspended, though we still endea- 
voured to keep each other informed of our respective circumstances. 
I soon heard, in rapid succession, of the deaths of her brother, elder 
sister, and mother; and had to communicate, in return, the loss 
of our venerable father, and of our dear sisters, Grace and Meli- 
cant. 

Last Wednesday I had been two days without hearing from Mar- 
garet ; and I rose early in the morning, after a night more than 
usually disturbed by the scenes of the Crystal, aggravated as usual. 
The head and limbs of each corpse in the carts, which seemed to 
roll unceasingly before me, and in the heaps for which the grave was 
pre ring, and which in my dreams appeared great mountains— 

ishor than A%tna or Ararat, seemed to possess a most active prin- 
ciple of life, whilst the bodies lay motionless and dead. Their limbs 
they threw about in air, and pointed at me the finger of scorn ; and 
their eyes were fixed like those of basilisks on mine, while they 
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grinned and gnashed with their teeth against. me, or made most 


horrid contortions, mocking and mowing with their mouths. 

After breakfast I took a volume of Edmund Spenser, and drew a 
chair near to the window, at which, from some hidden impulse, I 
usually sat. My eyes ran mechanically over the pages, with little 
cognizance of their contents; and the partial attention I gave was 
drawn away by every noise in the streets. Now, as at other times, 
whenever a cart appeared, my heart beat quick, and swelled as if. it 
would burst. But when it had passed I felt relieved, and the heart’s 
wild throbbings would for a while subside. 

The day grew high, and I was about to go down to our dear old 
mother’s room, when I heard the rumble of another cart, and re- 
mained. It was heavily laden, and on the top I saw 

I ran—I flew, and stood before the cart, and drawing my sword 
commanded the men, in the voice of one that would be obeyed, to 
stop. I needed not have been so fierce—they did so. I mounted on 
the wheels, and with a strong arm lifted up my loved—my lost one. 
I leaped to the ground with the dear burden, and bore it off—ran 
with it through the solitary streets, as one pursued, till I came—I 
know not whither, into the country—the open fields. There, under 
a tree, I laid her down on my cloak, and wrapped it about her: I 
disposed her hair—I wiped the dust from her face, and then, sitting 
down by her side, I took her cold hand in mine. I then first per- 
ceived—let the villain’s heart wither like mine who did the deed !— 
that the finger on which she had worn an emerald ring I gave her 
had been cut off! I bound my handkerchief around the wounded 
hand and took the other, but it returned not my pressure. I kissed 
her lips where the rose was faded, and I called to her aloud— 
“ Awake, Margaret, awake !”—but she woke not. Hours—hours, 
till the morning moon arose, I sat thus by her side, speaking to her 
all the tender things she had been accustomed to hear from me, but 
she gave no answer. 

At last cooler reason came again, and told me she had ceased to 
live. Then I arose, and with my sword scooped out a grave—a 
work which took me till the sun shone smilingly forth, as if he had 
no sympathy for the mourning world he looked upon. It was long, 
then, before I could consign her blessed body to its final dwelling- 
place. At last I took one farewell kiss—one last desperate embrace, 
and, shrouded in my cloak, laid her on the wild flowers I had 
gathered and thrown in. Then I covered her with more, and dis- 
posing green branches over these, at last filled up the grave with 
soil, and replaced the turf I had dug up ; and all this I did, pleased 
amidst my agony to think that she at least was saved from that 
horrid common grave intended for her. Oh, Margaret, Margaret! 
in that grave my heart, with all its affections and hopes, lies buried 
with thee. 

Well-beloved Thomas, my task is timely done—I feel the symp- 
toms of plague—the weariness, the lassitude which I have noted in 
others, comes rapidly and conqueringly upon me. I must lie down, 
to rise no more. Well, God bless you, Thomas; he is all my blessing 
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now. Farewell—you only are left; therefore, I charge you, take 
care of our dear mother, and cherish her well. 


In death, thy loving brother, Joun Drnrorp. 


*.* Any degree of interest this little narrative may possess, will 
not be diminished by the information that our correspondent who 


forwarded this MS. is himself one of the survivors of a plague in the 
East, far more destructive, and not less awful than that of London, 
in its scenes and circumstances. Ep. 


THE BRIDAL. 





, Suz stood beside the altar, but I saw her cheek was pale, 


When the summer breezes wafted back her snow-white bridal veil ; 
And listlessly she gazed upon the bright throng gather’d there, 
As though in all that glitt’ring scene her heart had little share. 


Her youthful form was such an one as painters love to trace, 
With raven hair, and deep dark eves, and steps so full of grace ; 
A flow’r just op’ning into bloom, and yet a blight was there, 
And on her gentle brow she bore the marks of woe and care. 


The bridegroom’s mien was stern and dark, and with an air of pride 
He rais’d the trembling hand of that young victim at his side ; 
And prouder still the father look’d as near he took his stand, 


And hail’d his lovely daughter there—a peeress of the land! 


O what a glance she gave him then! it was so full of woe, 
There needed not the power of words her wretchedness to show, 
But quickly with a quiv’ring lip and one deep mournful sigh, 
She turn’d away to hide the tears that gather’d in her eye. 


Full brightly flash’d the costly gems amidst her glossy hair, 
And oriental pearls were twin’d around her arms so fair; 

But love will not be bought and sold—ye may bring golden chains, 
And hearts ye fain would fetter thus still mock at all your pains. 


And well do I remember now a frank and gallant youth, 

Who pledg’d unte that lovely one a vow of endless truth ; 

But their fond dream of tenderness full soon has pass’d away, 

And hopes that once seem’d fresh and bright have turn’d unto decay. 


Heav’n help thee noble lady! for full bitter it will be 

When he thon lovest shall return, but not return for thee ; 

And thou must deck thy face in smiles and strive to seem at peace, 
Albeit the pangs that rend thine heart will never, never cease. 


O thou hast learn’d that happiness on earth is never known, 
But in’the azure courts of heav’n it flourishes alone ; 

And ere its ever verdant leaves can greet the weary eye, 

We must toil through a wilderness, and then lie down to die! 


E. C, H. 

















THE TUSKAR ROCK. 





AxsouT nine miles from the point of Greenore, which forms the 
south-eastern boundary of the bay of Wexford, stands the Tuskar, 
a large steep rock rising almost perpendicular from the bosom of 
the deep. Its top is flat, and is of about a quarter of an acre in ex- 
tent. “The rock is environed by many others, several of which do 
not appear above the surface, indeed from the Tuskar to the Saltees, 
the south-east coast of Wexford is thickly and dangerously studded 
with rocks. A lighthouse has been erected on the Tuskar, exhibit- 
ing a revolving light of three different colours, and in foggy weather 
a bell is tolled to warn mariners of their dangerous proximity. 

In the summer of 1828, I made an excursion with some friends 
from the little bathing depdt, the village of Churchtown, to the Tuskar. 
We went in one of the fishing-cots, that is, a long, narrow, flat-bot- 
tomed boat, capable of holding twenty persons, very like a coffin in 
figure. 

The morning was lovely, scarce a breath moved the surface of 
the water, all was smooth and polished as a looking-glass, except 
where our oars on each side broke it into circles, or the puffin, with 
its young brood upon its back, dived to avoid our nearer approach. 

As we rowed along the shore to avoid the tide, the houses, the 
trees at St. Margaret’s, the whole shore, were represented with the 
most correct fidelity, and looked like a moving panorama. We landed 
on the Tuskar, and having inspected the machinery of the revolving 
light, which is very simple, and kept in capital order, we re-em- 
barked. There was a gentle breeze in our favour, which our men 
availed themselves of, and, drawing their oars across, they indulged 
in that of all pleasures most sweet to a sailor, the far niente. I hap- 
pened to remark the dangerous appearance of the Tuskar. 

“ Troth, and you may say that, Sir,” replied the steersman of the 
cot ; “and bad sess to them that put it there, and all the rest of 


them for rocks.” 


“Put them there! How do you mean put them there? Sure 
they were there from the deluge at least, if not before it.” 

“ Well, may be so,” said he ; “ but the country people here tell a 
different story of them ; may be your honour has heard of it, and of 
the ghost-ship that haunts the rock.” 

«« Indeed I never did.” 

“Well, your honour, then I'll try any how to tell it ye,” said he, 
though I’m a morthual bad hand at telling a story. Now, if I was 
ould Paddy Rossiter, of Notherton—he’s the boy would spin a long 
yarn for you ; but Nicky, honey, (addressing one of the men for- 
ward,) take in a small taste of that foresail, the win’ is heading-in so ; 
steady that, belay naw.” Then turning round to me, and removing 
the quid of tobacco from his cheek, he began. 

*«« Long ever ago, when the Danes lived in these parts, ‘twas they, 
your honour, builded all the ould castles about the country, and big 
cowards they were to build such strong houses to live in. Well, 
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then, in the time of the Danes there was a great mischievous big ould 
witch lived up in a cave on the top of the mountain of Forth—there, 
our honour, you may see it, look right foreninst you, over the arms 
of the mill of Brig. Well, she was a terrible witch entirely—nothing 
could pass her. She had one son, and he was out with the rest of 
the boys fighting the Danes; well, one day the Danes pretended to 
be walking afther a funeral like,-and never a sword could be seen 
with them at all, and the boys never suspecting nothing joined the 
crowd like christens, till it gathered up to four or five hundred, and 
more nor half of ’em were Irish; well, they were going decently and 
quietly till one of the Danes picked a quarrel wid one of them, an’, 
well become him, he ups wid his fist an’ knocks him down, for, you 
know, he thought he'd a power of his own faction to back him to the 
fore, well, ‘pon that the Danes threw down the coffin, an’ ’twas 
filled wid swords ond pistols, and they helped themselves and ‘tacked 
them, but the Irish bet them, ’spite of the swords, back to the ships ; 
however, they took Connor, the witch’s son, prisoner, an’ brought 
him a’ ship-board, and then they did all they could to kill him, but 
his mother charmed him, and they broke all the swords they had, 
and couldn’t hurt him, but at last they drowned him. Well, to be 
sure, and the witch was in a passion when she heard of it, and she 
came out and helped the Irish boys till they bet the Danes away ; and 
they sailed, for help, to Bagaubun, where more of them were in camp. 
Well, Nora, the witch, knew very well that the ships of the Danes 
couldn’t be racked by any land, rock, or strand, for when they were 
launched, a Norway witch used to christen them, and charm them 
with a rime, part of which was— 
«« « Vessel, I charm thee, 
No tempest shall harm thee ; 
Go fearless on land, 
On rock, or on strand, 
And be not afraid 
Of aught that God made.’ 
And a great deal more, but I forget it. Well, while they were away, 
well become Nora; but she went about and borrowed all the geese 
she could from the neighbours, up and down, and drew ’em all into 
the sea in flocks, and they were all swimming after a shoal of her- 
rings from Greenoor to Connybeg and the Kerogh Islands, when 
Nora clapped her hands, and they were all turned into rocks just as 
they were at the very moment. The Saltees, and Keeraghs, and 
Tuskar were the ould ones, and the Carricks, and Barrels, and all 
them were the goslings ; Splough and Fundale were just diving after 
fish, and so they remained ever since under water. Well, when the 
Danes came back it was at night, and they ’scaped till they came to 
Splough, and there they struck, and Nora blew a great storm, and 
racked ‘em, and they were every soul lost ; but that wouldn’t satisfy 
the witch, and bad luck to her, for she got ’em leave to haunt that 
rock and shore ever till, as the song goes, 
«« « Till to their tired sight, 
A star at night 
Shall first be red and then be white, 
And then be lost unto them quite ;’ 
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and that means the lighthouse. But at all events it’s certain they 
used to haunt it, for Mickle Devereux, of Facumshaw, saw them one 
night, and was never the same man since. But, boys, you must pull 
a lee oar or we'll never get in, you see the tide is dragging us round 
the forlorn.’” . 
* + * * * * ¥ 

I left the Wexford day coach at¢he foot of Ballyneslaney Hill, and 
whilst it pursued its way into Wexford I turned off to the right, and 
entered the vale or glen which runs from the road down to the river 
Slaney. The evening was falling very quickly, but as I knew every 
inch of my way, I had no fears of not getting safely down to the river 
side, where, although there is no regular ferry (a thing, by the way, 
very much wanted), I knew I should be able to get some fisherman 
to launch his cot and put me across. I walked on lost in admiration 
of the lovely landscape around me, and, although I had frequently 
seen it before, yet as it is one of the properties of the beauties of 
nature that they never tire, the scenery that now presented itself to 
my sight came with all the freshness and novelty of a first view. 
Before and to my right appeared the high, sharp, clearly-defined tops 
of that range of hills which separate the counties Carlow and Wex- 
ford, the sun had been some time sunk behind them, but still a rich 
rosy hue tinged some large patches of clouds over their lofty sum- 
mits, indicating the place of his retreat, and 


‘* Giving promise of a goodly day to-morrow.” 


To my left were the plantations of Kyle, whose leafy branches af- 
forded resting-place to myriads of rooks and wood-pigeons, on all 
sides winging their flight in countless numbers towards their lodging 
place, and filling the air with ceaseless clamour; farther on, the woods 
of Belleview appeared, with their own throngs of feathered guests 
vieing in noise with their opposite neighbours of Kyle. Behind me 
was the little hamlet of Ballynaslaney, which I had just left, gradually 
becoming more and more indistinct, until at last the hoarse murmur of 
the ceaselessly revolving mill-wheel, or an occasional spark and train 
of bright light from the open door of the forge, alone remained to 

oint out its situation. Troops of young men and girls were return- 
ing from the corn-fields, with all the mirth and soul-felt enjoyment of 
the present moment sparkling in their eyes, or bursting in loud and 
unrestrained laughter from their lips. The seniors of the party fol- 
lowed at a more slow and measured pace, some engaged in deep cal- 
culation as to the probable price of corn during the ensuing winter, 
whilst many an anxious mother’s eye fondly followed her daughter’s 
figure as she beheld her walking with the chosen one of her heart, 
and listening, with blushing cheek and mingled feelings of fear and 
delight, to the poner’ rustic and homely, but not on that account 
less sincere, and genuine pourtrayal of hopes and wishes, common to 
both the noble born and the peasant. Whilst I stood gazing on this 
scene, with something like a wish at my heart that I had been born 
to no higher a lot than that of those happy villagers, I saw three men 
with spades and shovels on their shoulders approach the group, which 
stopped them, and though I was at too great a distance to hear any- 
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thing of their conversation, I could observe that the younger mem- 
bers of it jeered and bantered them without mercy, whilst the older 
seemed to look more thoughtful and serious; and one old woman in 
particular seemed by her gestures to entreat them to return with the 
party. With one of the trio, and the youngest too, she succeeded, 
but the other two remained obstinate, and finding they could not re- 
gain their companion turned on their heels and walked away, pur- 
sued by a general shout from the whole party. As I saw they were 
directing their steps towards the gap in which I stood, curiosity in- 
duced me to wait for them te come up, which they very quickly did, 
and saluted me with “God save you; a fine evening, God bless it.” 
God save you kindly, I replied, and we entered into conversation ; 
but I found them very anxious to get rid of me, and could learn 
nothing from them of their late meeting, or where they were going ; 
besides, they walked so fast that I could with very great difficulty 
keep up with them, though I prided myself in being a good walker. 
We therefore very soon wished good evening and parted ; and by 
the time I got to the river’s bank they were nearly across. I was 
obliged to wait until the cot returned, so sat down in an old fisher- 
man’s cabin, and very soon learned all I wanted to know about my 
late. companions, it was a very curious story, and I shall give it in 
the words, as nearly as I can recollect, of the old woman, the fisher- 
man’s wife, who told it. 

Jack Devereux and his brother Bill lived in the town of Oylegate ; 
they were very poor, and worked as day-labourers up and down the 
country, and they were mighty hard set to live at all. Jack was 
always a lively rattling bolium skeeogh* kind of a fellow; nothing 
could cow him, at least if you’d believe himself. Bill Devereux was 
a great deal steadier and soberer, and signs by it; Bill was always 
clean and decent in the chapel-yard of a Sunday: and Jack used to 
be flying, almost in rags, but never a mind Jack minded it, so as 
he got the sup now and then, ‘twas all one to him. Well, some time 
ago Jack had been up at Mr. Percival’s, of Currant-tree, over the 
water, where he got his dinner and a glass of whiskey, and set off 
home just at nightfall. Well, his short cut was through Arkand- 
ridge; “twasn’t very dark, nor very light, but there was a little 
moon, and when he got among the trees it got mighty dark entirely. 
Well, Jack was a little frightened, and by the time he got into the 
middle of the church-yard his heart failed him, and he turned back 
to goround it. Well, just as he was leaping off the ditch into the 
field outside, a beautiful white greyhound, with a great gold collar 
round his neck, stood just by his side, and seemed to wait for him. 
Well, Jack walked up towards it, and when he got within two or 
three perch of it, the dog ran on a little, and stopped again with 
his eyes fixed on Jack ; and when he whistled, the greyhouud wagged 
his tail to encourage him like, but wouldn’t let him get nearer len 
before. Jack began to think it was one of Capt. Percival’s hounds 
that had followed him down from the big house, and began to shout 





* Bolium skeeogh means a kind of devil-may-care sort of fellow. 
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at him to try to drive him home ; but all wouldn’t do, bad cess to 
the inch he’d move, but just kept a perch before him, walking when 
Jack walked, and stopping when Jack stopped ! ’till at last he got-very 
frightened, and sat down, and so did the dog ; and what was mighty: 
odd was, that he grew bigger and bigger every minute, ’till he was 
almost as big as a calf. Well, you may be sure, Jack was frightened 
when he seen that ; and so he was, and he jumped up and ran back, 
but the dog got before him, and began to growl and snarl at him, 
till at last he went on. Well, they went on till they came to a great 
ould oak tree just near the avenue, and there the dog stopped, and 
began so scratch among the roots for the very barelife ; and ev 

now and then he’d look up to try if Jack was there, and then he got 
smaller and smaller when he saw Jack standing quite quiet by his 
side, and looking on mighty curious to know what the dog was 
scraping for. Well, to make a long story short, Jack’s curiosity got 
the better of his fright, and he up and he says to him, “ Musha, the 
cross of Christ betune us and any harm, if it a’nt making too bould 
to ax, Mr. Dog what the devil are you scratching for there any how ?” 
When Jack began speaking, the dog very genteelly and civilly 
stopped scratching not to interrupt him; and when he was done, he 
turned round, and looking him full in the face, he says in a mighty 
nice purty voice, “‘ What would you give to know, Jack Devereux ?” 

“« Musha, not a great deal,” says Jack, looking on; he didn’t care 
about it, though the life was a’most frightened out of him, when he 
heard him call him by his name. “ Musha, not a great deal,” says 
he, “ your honour, o’ny may be I could help you.” 

** Oh, Bedershin,” says the dog, winking mighty knowing like at 
Jack ; “ but come, Jack,” says he, “ you seem a civil obliging sort 
of gorsoon, and a stout gorsoon too; dig, away, and it sha’n’t be 
the worse for you.” 

« Wid a heart and a half, sir,” says Jack, on’y I left my feck up at 
the big house.” 

“ Don’t let that stop you, Jack,” says he, “ look behind the tree ;” 
and there sure enough he found a bran new fork, and shovel, and 

ick. So when he found he was fairly catched, he put the best heart 
. could on it, and to work they set, the dog scratching and Jack 
picking and shoveling, and digging for the bare life, till they were 
quite tired ; and the dog had his tongue out, Jack says, a foot and a 
half out of his mouth. Well, they sat down to rest, and Jack says,— 

“ I wish,” says he, “ we'd something to drink, for troth I’m as dry 
as wisps of hay.” 

“ What would you like to drink, Jack ?”’ says he. 

« Myself doesn’t care,” says Jack ; “ any thing at all to take the 
cobwebs out of one’s throat.” 

«“ Would you like some of the mountain-dew, Jack ?” says he. 

“It will do mighty well entirely, your honour,” says Jack, 
smaking his lips when he heard it talked of. 

“ Well, go and get it,”’ says the greyhound. 

“ The devil a rap I’m owner of this blessed and holy night,”’ says 
Jack ; “ and if I’d lashins and leavings of money, I couldn't get pot- 
teen now, for since the bloody guagers took up the still in Coole- 
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amaine, devil a sup’s to be got for love or money, barrin’ some 
gentleman keeps a little for his own use, or to treat his friends wid.” 

« Jack,” says the greyhound, looking mighty sober and grave, 
*‘ you are too fond of cursing and potteen ; that’s three times you said 
devil since we met, and I don’t like it: you don’t know who ma 
be listening to you; but look behind the tree, and you'll find a 
jar ; bring it here.” 

And there he found an ilegant jar, and a nice big glass ; and he 
brought ’em out, and filled the glass, and gev it to the dog. 

“« Help yourself, Jack,” says he. 

« After you’s manners, sir,’’ says Jack; “ and besides myself 
doesn’t know what’s in it; may be it wouldn’t be good for me, your 
honour.” 

“ I pledge you my honour, Jack,” says he, quite serious ; “it will 
do you no harm ; but if you suspect me, give me the glass:” and 
taking it in his paw, he tossed it off, and made all the faces after it 
just like a Christian. 

Well, Jack, when he saw that, didn’t wait to be tould twice, and 
they drank two or three glasses a-piece; and the greyhound sang a 
mighty fine song for Jack, but he couldn’t remember it ; but it was 
something about an old woman flying over the moon, and a nice 
sweet voice he had of his own too. Well, they fell to work again 
like mad, and they hadn’t dug long when they hot upon a great 
stone. 

“ Put your hand down, Jack,” says the dog, “ and take up that 
stone.” 

And so he did, a great flat flag wid a ring in it, and under it there 
was a big hole full of crocks of money. 

“ By my soul,” says Jack to himself, “ I might have easy guessed 
what you were scraping for ; but I'll fix you, ’cute as you are.” 

So when they got the crocks up, Jack would only take the smallest 
piece in ’em, just, as he said, for the price of his labour. Well, the 
dog tould him he might take what he liked ; coaxed him and threat- 
ened him, but all wouldn’t do. Jack used always to say, 

“What would the likes of me do with so much money, your 
honour ?”’ 

“ Jack,” says the dog, “for a fellow that thinks himself so ‘cute, 
you're the biggest fool I ever met; but I have taken a great fancy 
to you for your being so obleeging in helping me; and now listen to 
me. Mark this spot well. You may come every Friday night, and 
take out of these crocks just one of the pieces of money like what 
you have in your hand. You may tell your story to any body, but 
you must not show the tree, nor take any one with you on the Friday 
nights ; if you do, mark my words, it will be worse for you; and 
now good night, Jack ; if you use my money properly it will prosper 
with you, if not, I'll meet you again, that’s all. So good bye, 
Jack.” 

“< Good bye, sir,” says Jack. 

So they shook hands and parted! the dog turned back to the ould 
church-yard, and Jack went down to the water-side, and launched 
his cot, and came across the river, and so got home. Well, the first 
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thing Jack did was to light a rush to look at his money, and it was a 
bran new gold guinea. So Jack thought his fortune was made, and 
next day he tould Bill of his good luck, and divided his guinea with 
him ; and they went on very well for some time ‘till Jack took to 
drink twice as bad as ever, and the money used to be always spent 
before he got it out of the hole; but latterly he found the hole 
stopped up, and a broken crock used to be there every Friday night 
with the gold guinea in it. Jack was very cross at the dog’s sus- 
pecting him, so partly out of revenge and partly from devilment, and 
to get all the money, he persuaded Bill to go with him and take it 
all away. Well, Bill, when he determined to go, bethought himself 
of going to a wise woman that lives at Carrigmanna for her advice, 
and he gave her two of the guineas; and she tould him “ that the 


“dog was on the watch every night, and would certainly tear him or 


any body that would attempt it, except between twelve and two 
o'clock of the third night from new moon; that they must have 
three persons with them, or at least three picks must be used in the 
digging ; that the dog would not be there then, but that he would 
be very close to them, and that if a single word was spoken he'd fl 
at whoever spoke and tear him to pieces.” Well, Bill thanked her 
for the advice, and went home and tould Jack, and they over- 
persuaded their sister’s son to go with them ; but I see they are gone 
alone, for this is the night, and I’m glad the young boy didn’t go with 
them, for I mistrust something not right will happen. It a’nt proper, 

our honour, to have any dealings with the good people ; but if your 
the wants to get across, I see the cot’s come back. Upon which 
I gave my story-teller many thanks for her narrative, accompanied 
with something more substantial, and wishing her good night, en- 
tered the little cot, and have never heard any thing since of Jack 
Devereux or his brother Bill. 





THE MOSLEM. 

The morn but dimly lit the Nile, 
And half the earth was night the while, 
When by the mystic river, stood 
A Moslem dripping from the flood ; 
Eastward he fixed his stern black eye, 
And raised his voice in prayer on high. 

Praise Allah! praise! Mahommed grace! 
Lo, Destiny arrests my race ! 
Cold dreams come on me in the night, 
With labouring sorrow and affright. 
I rode o’er endless realms of snow— 
The air so keen, yet Heaven all glow. 
My rampant steed had eyes of fire, 
A sleek coat, black as Saturn’s ire ; 
Three arrowed forks of flame his tongue, 
In lambent flakes the loose main hung, 
While, like a burning serpent, swung 
Behind in coils a blood-red tail, 
And hissed o’er the ice through mount and vale. 
Unnumbered deserts shot we by, 
Far faster than the winds can fly ; 
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But still we sped-o’er realtis of snow;— **~ *- 


Heaven, blue above,~Earth, white below! °°" 


Anon dark clouds the sky besttide,’ 

And torrents rush on every side. 

One roving deluge sweeps the land, 

And deadening thunders roll command ! 

One moment on the watery waste 

My helpless steed was whirled in haste ; 

And instant eddies sucked us low! 

My drowning soul would prayers bestow, 

But heads of demons to the chin 

Rose o’er the dreary waves to grin ; 

And as the gulph yawned with its own, 

Shrieked to the winds—and sense was gone! 
I stood upon a sunny shore— 

The ample sea was glittering o’er, 

The wave upon its bosom slept, 

The stealthy breezes silent swept, 

And beautifully over all, 

An azure sky spread out its pall. 

Supreme upon the bright expanse 

Spirits in coral barks advance. 

Fair maids they seem, and thinly clad 

In gauzes, from the rainbow had, 

That half each sacred charm conceal, 

And half to ecstacy reveal. 

Their angel lips chimed forth a strain 

Of love and joy, and love again, 

So moving sweet, that nature thrilled 

Through every vein, to transport filled. 

A noble bull, whose golden horns 

With roses harnessed, youth adorns ; 

Roars as he plunges through the tide, 

And tows each fairy freight with pride. 

Never upon the ravished sight 

Did forms so fair, or scene so bright, 

Expand the passions to delight. 

Methought great Allah, from on high, 

Had given a magic warranty, 

That Houris from Heaven’s sweetest bower 

The loaded realms of earth should scour, 

One longing son of earth approve, 

And waft him to the realms above. 

The song grew loud ; each form shone clear ; 

Praise Allah! praise! for me they steer. 
Each maid bends amorous on her bark— 
How bright the glance from that eye dark ; 
They beckon now, and all my soul 
Yearns captive to the soft control. 
My limbs are sprinkled by the spray 
That leaps before their radiant way. 
Mine are these maids, and mine the sky, 
And Allah’s proud eternity ! 

I seized the foremost by the hand, 
And shivering fell upon the sand. 

That moment vanished all the scene, 
And utter darkness came between, 
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The darkness of despair, profound 

And horrible. One great throe round 

Heav’d the deep void, and forth a sprite, 

A writhing corse of yeilow light, 

Was headlong flung athwart the gloom— 

I woke, and wept to read my doom. 

Allah! the spirit thou hast given, 

By no reverse from thee is riven, 

Tn unread letters on each brow 

The destinies of mortals grow ; 

But thine is still the mystic soul 

Unhurt, unseen by thy control! 

Devouring earth can ne’er consume 

That portion in the watery tomb ; 

The wind can never waft away 

That essence of our mouldering clay ; 

The fire may blanch the flesh and bone, 

But high the spirit soars alone ; 

Afar the deluge desolate, 

Wrecks all but its empyrean state ; 

Each element, and place and time, 

All war in vain, ’tis e’er sublime ; 

E’er true to thee, and leal to fate, 

The bond and seal of Heaven’s estate! 
Allah! upon this votive spot 

Be every recreant hope forgot. 

The witching eye, and that soft lip 

That whispered here of bliss to sip; 

And if, in sooth, my fate is sealed, 

And half eternity revealed— 

If all my weary risks are run, 

And these my last views of the sun, 

Back be my sinking spirit sped 

Like breeze worn out on roses’ bed. 

Oh! grant my dying breath may rise 

In secret to thy deathless skies! 

E’en as the note of desert lyre, 

May I unwatched, unheard expire! 

For thine is all I have to give, 

What boots my charge to those who live? 
He bowed him lowly to the ground, 
And moody turned. The piercing sound 

Of battle, bugle, and the shot 

Of instant war pealed o’er the spot; 

And forth th’invading arms of France 

Opened before his desperate glance. 

Up on the instant flew his lance ; 

But ere it left the steady hand, 

Three bullets stretched him on the sand ;— 

Praise Allah! praise! Mahommed grace! 

Lo, Destiny arrests my race! 

He feebly cried, and eastward turn’d. 

The writhing frame th’ invader spurned 
With gibes. On marched the death-leagued train, 
And soon grew dim upon the plain, 

While he expired unheeded there, 

Even as his spirit craved in prayer! G. L. &. 
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FRAGMENT OF A FARCE. 
BY AN OLD SOLDIER. 


SCENE I.—CoventTry-stTREEFT. 


Enter Mountgarrett. 


Mount. Confound this shooling! ’Tis perfect porter’s work! Four 
hours have I been upon the pavé, till, like a lazy Alexandrine, I can 
scarce drag my slow length along—and no invitation. I had my hat 
a la Hanger too,* and fished in all the likely places, but in vain—not 
anibble. Even that chap from the city fought shy, and his lordship 
—yes—yes—I’m done in that quarter. My enormous half-pay appe- 
tite has ruined me—’tis cu/, but not come again, I suspect. Curse 
that whiff from George’s.' It comes over me like the sweet south, and 
mocks my misery. Something must be done. I’ve a sixty-alderman 
power, and could digest an elephant. Long’s is entirely out of the 
question, and as for the club, I’ve held my head so very high among 
‘em lately, that they have forgotten my face. Yes, I must e’en pre- 
vail on my landlady to let me have a chop at home, ’tis my only re- 
source (going). Let me be sure though that nobody is looking. I 
wouldn’t have it known that I lodge in Windmill-street. _No—all’s 
right, so—(steals off-) 

Enter Chipchase, Magennis, Stanley and Doctor 

Stan. I’m afraid he saw us. 

Mag. The deuce a bit. We were covered by the corner. 

Chip. Follow cautiously. He ceitiinly holds out hereabouts ; and 
if we follow him to earth— 

Doc. Egad, why we’ll dig him out.—( They follow.) 


SCENE II.—A Suassy Attic. 


Enter Mountgarrett. 

Mount. An old devil! to deny me the vivres. If I didn’t owe her 
three weeks’ rent— a matter of fifteen shillings—I’d quit her infernal 
house this instant.. Why, I shall starve—die of inanition. There 
will be a coroner’s inquest upon me, and the parish must bury me. 
Oh! that I were a snipe and could live by suction ! or a dormouse, ye 
gods ! to sleep six months at a stretch. Well, if I can’t dine, I must 
e’en take tea, I suppose (drranges cups and saucers, blows fire, puts 
on kettle, &c. §c.) “ How are the mighty fallen!” That I, now, Flo- 
rian Augustus Mountgarrett, late of the crack lancers, and sixteenth 
cousin to a Scotch Earl, should be in a miserable attic here, toasting 
my own muffin. ’Sdeath, I wouldn’t be discovered in such a situation 


for all—. 





* The late eccentric George Hanger was at one period of his evenful life a 
noted diner-out, and is said t «have worn his hat with a particular cock when 
disengaged, as a hint to his friends to invite him. 
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Enter Chipchase and party. 
Confusion seize ‘em (rises in great confusion, and tries to conceal the 
muffin). 
‘hip. I fear we intrude. 

Mount. Not at all. I’m devilish glad to—The fact is, I’m just up. 
I was rather late last night, you must know. After Almack’s we 
adjourned to the Clarendon, and there—ha! ha! ha! I told his lord- 
ship how it would be—heigho! I presume you have break fasted ? 

Mag. Ay, and dined too, my jewel. ” 

Mont. (aside). Lucky dogs! 

Mag. But what elegant quarters he has! (Looking round). Oh! 
murder—murder ! 

Doc, So airy too. No doctor wanted! 

Chip, And, then, the situation ! 

Stan. Ay, that butcher’s opposite. 

Mount. Curse your quizzing. I’m a contemptible ass, and there’s 
an end on’t. It’s no use humbugging you. ‘Tis an evil, I grant you 
—a very serious one, and causes much mischief. So much so in- 
deed, that at this present moment—hem—that is—I mean—damn it, 
the truth’s the truth. I have had no dinner—none of the Dons invited 
me. My poverty kept me from Long’s—my pride from an eating- 
house—my shame from the club. I’m as hungry as an Esquimaux, 
and as empty as a poor’s-box, and unless I contrive to masticate this 
particularly tough muffin immediately, I shall die omniverous, like 
poor Tom Otway, and go to the devil fasting.—( Eats greedily). 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mount. I’m sorry I’ve nothing but cat-lap to offer you. 

Doc. Don’t mention it. 

Chip. We're already provided.—( Pulls out segars). 

Mag. Tip us a live coal, Doctor.—( They smoke). 

Stan. This smacks of the Peninsula. 

Mag. Faith, we'd seldom such quarters. An English garret, let 
me tell you—. 

Mount. Attic, you might say, if you were civil. 

Mag. Sure it beats a Spanish palace any way, at least in comfort. 
I was quartered in one once at Cadiz—a great gloomy place, Sir, just 
like a gaol; and by this same token I might as well have been in 
one, for I was eat up by the dismals all day, and the fleas by night. 
You may talk of Damien’s bed, my darlings, but by my soul it was 
down to mine. 

Chip. Ay, there’s no country like England. 

Stan. And no city like London. 

Doc. And no street like Windmill-street. 

Stan. And no place in it like No. 13, fourth pair, front attic. 

Mount. Ay, and you may add, no dinner like a cup of cat-lap and 
a salted muffin ! 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mount. Ay, you may laugh; however, I have had no reason to 
complain. I have east, west, north and south, run ‘the gauntlet 
through all grades, ‘and feasted upon the million. Three hundred 
thousand dinners are daily provided here, and many of them have 
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been at my command. ‘Why, Sir, I've ate my way from Westminste ¥ 
to Whitechapel—from the patrician to the bourgeois—dined at every 
hall—and even hob-and-nobbed, Sirs, with Royalty itself. Ind 
before my omniverous gastronomical powers began to get so noto- 
rious, I’ve often had six invitations fora day—ay, upwards of six, 
yé-gods! Then have I longed for ubiquity! Then have I envied 
certain sinecurists, and acknowledged with a sigh the vast advantage 
of being able to be in half a dozen places at once. Ah, those were 
glorious, eating times; but now—heigho! To be sure, in the city 
sometimes—. 

' Stan. Ay, that’s the place—the real land of fat, Sirs! A citizen 
has a high respect for the military ; and though he may not exactly 
approve a soldier for his son-in-law, he is generally very willing to 
admit him to his table, and treat him with every hospitality. Of 
course, I mean your real service-boy—your approved soldado; one 
on whose brow the scorching suns of Andalusia have written “ soL- 
preR;” or whose mutilated frame bespeaks him the defender of his 
country’s honour—the champion of her trade !—( Loud applause.) 

Chip. Pop that into your next farce, Doctor. It will tell famously: 

Mount. Your citizen, besides, is mighty curious about battles. 
Only talk to him of sieges, and skrimmages, and such like, and by 
the powers he’ll listen to you for ever, especially if you have been 
concerned in them yourself ; and then he looks upon you as a greater 
Count than the Recorder, and treats you accordingly. Sure I'll never 
forget an ould bald-pated citoyen, whom I encountered for the first 
time at a man’s in Coleman-street. He was sitting opposite, shovel- 
ling away at double-quick time at a plate of Birch’s real, “the world 
a by the world forgot.” Our host happened to address me 
with—*“ Well, captain, I suppose this is a better dinner than you had 
at Waterloo?” Waterloo! The word was electric. It acted upon 
the ould gentleman like a rocket. Down went the spoon. With eyes 
distended and open mouth, the soup at the same time running down 
in two distinct streams from each corner of it, he sat gazing upon me 
in speechless admiration, and at length exclaimed—*“ Lord have 
mercy upon us, sir! were you at Waterloo?” then seizing my hand 
from across the table, and shaking it violently in the butter-boat, he 
told me I was an honour to my country, and he should be happy to 
see me at Camberwell next day, when he had a few friends to turtle 
and venison, to whom he should be proud to introduce me.—I lived 
three years on the battle of Waterloo ! 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Chip. 1 was cruising off Flushing about three weeks before that 
grand affair, I remember, and on boarding one of our transports at 
the mouth of the Scheldt, whom should I see among the passengers 
Wut Master Gussy here. We agreed there would be broken heads 
before long, and were not mistaken. 

Sian. I thought you landed at Ostend? 

Mount. The regiment did. I was on leave, however, whan it 
sailed, and so joined as I could, and a precious passage I had of it ! 
Pent up in that tub of a transport, as sick as the devil, and squatting 
down to salt junk every day, with a damp master, a black table cloth, 
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and two Caledonian mates, by the lord, who smelt. awfully af brim- 
stone—three weeks of it; by the gods! three whole weeks, sir! I 
was never so sick of any thing in my life, and when the red walls of 
Flushing hove in sight, I could have cut an entrechat upon the deck. - 

Chip. You recollect the pilot, Gussy? That peculiar old cock, 
~~ know, with aforecastle stoop, and nose like the lantern of a light. 

ouse. ' 

Mount. Ah! that nose! Methinks I see it now—vast and fiery— 
pimpled and portentous—denoting “ health five fathoms deep,” and 
flaming like another tna! ’Tis an era in a man’s life, sir, to have 
seen that nose. Poor old Nosey! I wonder what has become’ of 
him? But Chipchow, my boy, you look in capital case. You must 
have turned Algiers and Navarino to good account. 

Chip. You are right, old fellow ; they have stood my friend every 
where but at the Admiralty. 1 was three whole months in Norfolk, 
where I fired so many broadsides that my ammunition ran. short, 
The people there can tell you as much about a Turk as it’ they be- 
longed to the Seraglio, though many believe now they have tails and 
live upon brimstone. 

Alt. Ha! ha! ha! 

Enter the Scotch Landiady. 

Landlady (curtsying). Gentlemen, ye seem unco merry. Ise just 
taken the leeberty to bring the captain his sma’ account, just to let 
ye see, as friends, that he’s no’ charged muckle for his apartments. 

Mount. (reddening.) Confound you for a grasping old catamaran ! 
how dare you intrude upon gentlemen in this manner. Bring your 
account in the morning—I’ve no silver. 

Landl. Noo, captain, I do not reckon ye ever had. _ Ise never seen 
the colour of it ; but maybe your friends can just accommodate ye 
with the trifle. 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Chip. Certainly—certainly. Stanley, lend our friend the trifle. 

Stan. By all means; though I don’t happen to have so much about 
me; but Maginnis— 

Mag. Oh, with pleasure, if you'll just allow me to step home I'll 
fetch it instantly ; though the Doctor perhaps— 

Doctor. By Jasus, my friend, te any amount you please; the sum 
is nothing out of my pocket— 

Mag. (aside.) Though a devilish deal in it. 

Doctor. Though I forgot I paid a little bill as I came in; perhaps 
Mistress Mucklethrift, to-morrow— 

Landl. Why, ye good-for-nothing parcel of hungry deevils; d'ye 
reckon to run your rigs on me, Ise— 

All. Confusion ! this to gentlemen ! 

Mount. Out of the room, you d—d old cat, or by force I'll pitch 
you through the window! 

Landl. Hout, mon! is that the way ye pay your debts, ye bootless, 
brogueless, beggarly half-pays, get out o' my house. 

All. Pitch her out—tie her to a broomstick, the old witch! 

Landl. Say your say; Ise no fear ye or the likes o’ ye, though I 
shoudna like to be a silver spoon in your way— 
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- All. Kick her out ! ae 

Landl. Ise tell ye, Captain Mountgarrett, ye owe me a matter of 
fifteen shillings, so I’ll just take the leeberty o’ borrowing this till ye 
pay me. (She seizes a coat hanging on a chair, and makes off, followed 
by Mountgarrett. A scuffle ensues. The old woman tumbles down stairs, 
screaming murder ; and Mountgarrett re-enters with his coat torn in 
half.) 

Mount. Ruined and undone—my only coat! 

Mag. Fatal charge—Lancers dreadfully punished ! 

Stan. Baggage captured by the Scotch rifle brigade. 

Chip. Capsize of the Scotch smack Beelzebub—cargo saved, but 
much damaged. But don’t look blank, old friend; rig yourself in 
my great coat, and come along to the club. I can lend you a coat of 
nine till you can get another fit, and muster you up a few shot to 
get you clear of this privateersman. You shall dine and be merry 
to-day—so all hands about ship— Cook to the fore-sheet ! 

“All. Bravo! (Exeunt omnes, singing in a corresponding happy tone.y 
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Rert of rank, and joy cut short all— 
Poor, lost Subs! 

Each a luckless undone mortal— 
Poor, lost Subs ! 

Ne’er, oh, ne’er the sweets of messing 

Mere to taste, Sirs! How distressing. 

Wretched, needy, dank and seedy— 

Poor, lost Subs ! 


Joyous once, we plough’d life’s ocean— 
Ah, happy Subs ! 

Bless’d with hope, whole pay, promotion— 
Ah, happy Subs! 

But fell Peace, our prospects blasting, 

Brought us duns, distress and fasting ; 

Prisons yawning, watches pawning— 
Poor, lost Subs ! 


Depth of woe! sans grub or rhino— 
Poor, lost Subs! 

Where will this allend? Ah! I know— 
Poor, lost Subs ! 

Despairing, we'll cast off life’s oxus— 

Suicide—St. Martin’s bone-house ; 
Pale, distended, care all ended— 
Poor, lost Subs! 


























THE BRIGANDS OF APULIA. 


_ + 


On my return from an excursion in Sicily, in the Autumn of 
1831, and carried away by some old classical recollections, I resolved 
to explore that portion of the kingdom of Naples, seldom honoured 
by the presence of our English tourists. Accordingly, instead of 
proceeding direct from Palermo to Naples, I crossed over from 
Messina into Calabria, and after sojourning some weeks amid its 
savage beauties and lawless inhabitants, I at length reached the 
object of my wanderings, the ancient Samnium—the grave of old 
Italian literty. 

The modern province of Molise is the ancient Samnium, and is 
one of the most neglected and the least known districts of the 
kingdom of Naples. Confined between La Puglia and Abruzzo, cut 
in two by the river Biferno, it is commanded on one side by the 
formidable chain of the Motese, and washed on the other by the 
Adriatic. The soil is sterile, notwithstanding the Motese is of 
volcanic formation, and which, although extinguished at a period 
long anterior to the earliest traditionary records we are in possession 
of, still reveals its former power by frequent earthquakes. Hence 
the name of “ Terra Tremente,” which the province has, in conse 
quence, acquired. 

It is here, in this narrow mountain space—on those naked rocks— 
on those plains, ploughed up by so many catastrophes of nature— 
that was born, flourished and expired, the republican Confederation 
of the Samnites. Gifted, like the modern Swiss, with a stern and 
persevering nature, they alone made head against Rome—they were 
the true Guerillas of antiquity, who sustained for two hundred years 
without armies, allies or chiefs, as they themselves told Hannibal, 
the glorious struggle of Italian independence against Roman centrali- 
zation. With them perished all that remained of nationality in the 
ancient Peninsula; the downfall of the Samnite Confederation was 
for Italy what a later period was for Greece—the dissolution of the 
Achaian League. 

We are acquainted with the great drama of Samnite resistance 
but through Livy ; our knowledge of it is, therefore, most super- 
ficial, for the historian of the victories and conquests of the Roman 
empire dwells but cursorily on a struggle in which the Roman 
legions cut so frequently a sorry figure. 

Full of the glory of the ancient Samnites, I wandered forth to 
seek the tombs of the brave in the ancient Samnium, after having 
raised up the shade of Spartacus in the forests of Lucania, and that 
of the Lucanian Deucotius upon the mountains of Sicily. 

But here I was disappointed in my hopes. The Roman empire 
has passed over Samnium, as she has done over Lucania and Sicily, 
bearing every where traces of her profound impression. On the 
ruins is her name alone to be found. In vain did I seek amid the 
ruins of the heroic Sepinum those of Herenius and of Talesius, I 
found in their stead the names of Claudius and of Constanting—not a 
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recollection vouclisafed on the vanquished: every thing, even to 
their names, was Romanized. ' ' : 

The only truly grand and monumental remains that still exist, are 
a vast line of walls, called Cyclopzan, buried in the eaves of that 
city of Beecarium, formerly so rich and flourishing, and which has 
left its name to the little miserable modern town of Boceno. These 
enormous masses, hidden for ages past from the light of day, are the 
silent records of the powerful architecture of the ancient Samnites. 
In them alone still lives their fame—on them is written their 
names. 

Baffled in my search of the past, I returned to the present, and 
strove to discover in the modern Samnites some traces of their fore- 
fathers, since I found none among their ruins. 
‘ The modern Samnite—poor, and confined in winter in chambers 
rent by the earthquake, or unroofed by the tempest, speaks with 

ide of the riches and military glory of his ancestors, and the recol- 
ection of former greatness appears to console him for the oppression 
and degradation of his present condition. Hemmed-in among their 
mountains, like beasts of prey, these degenerate tribes appear to have 
inherited from their ancestors but their love of resistance, and, in 
fact, their whole existence is one continued struggle against the cruel 
and feeble government which oppresses them. But, degenerate as 
they are, that public courage, the living wreck of a proud and high- 
spirited people would still be found among them, did the laws but 
know how to develope it: but, unfortunately, it is allowed to 
slumber, or to exhaust itself in scenes of intestine blood and discord. 

The manners of the modern Samnites are rude and ferocious, and 
if they no longer find vent upon the fields, there aré forests and 
mountains, which are but too often the scenes of murder and revenge. 
That fierce energy which in one age makes a people great, in 
another reduces it to a nation of bandits. In this country brigandage 
grows out of the violent order of things that exists; it is the only 
road left open to independence and individual justice, for every 
where is independence proseribed as rebellion, and justice enchained 
at the foot of oppression: and then misery, that powerful counsellor 
of crime, is there with all her seductions to legalize and finish the 
‘work of blood. 

When I passed the Motese it was infested by a band, whose chief 
had been the terror of the whole country for the last twenty years, 
and is said to have killed forty persons with his own hand, five less 
than are attributed to the famous Roman brigand, Garbaroni, now 
‘confined at Civita Vecchia, where travellers go to visit him as an 
‘object of curiosity. This chief had only the evening before stopped 
a priest on the mountain, and burnt him to death to gratify his re- 
venge. There is no stratagem that human ingenuity has invented 
‘that had not been put in practice by this bandit; but the secret of 
‘his impunity is as follows:—The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
‘town of Cusano, doubtless delighted at having always at their devo- 
‘tien a well-sharpened poniard, in a country, too, where the sword 
and the eye of justice so often slumber, protected the brigand, and 
covered him with their mantle. A gentleman to whose hospitality I 
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was indebted, had just seen his own steward shot dead at his side, 
In any other country the perpetrator of this atrocious act would have 
have. heen delivered over to the tribunals, but here they have-no 
faith in them, and the people invariably take the law into their own 
hands. My host knew the murderer, but he also knew that his own 
life depended on his silence. 

But in no part were these horrid scenes of such frequent occur- 
rence as in the district of Larino. Larino is a miserable little town, 
which had grectly suffered from the system of brigandage. Only 
very recently a famous band had the audacity to push their recon- 
naisance to its very gates. The following are the means by which 
the judge, to whom I am indebted for these details, got rid of the 
scourge. ) 

On assuming office he found the band under the command of a 
chief of the neighbouring province of Avelleno, and which, although 
greatly reduced in numbers, still spread terror through the country. 

our members of this association belonged to the Albanian colonics 
of the district. The judge immediately negotiated with their fa- 
milies, and succeeded in sowing dissension in the band ; they killed 
their chief and then murdered each other, and all this at the instiga- 
tion of the judge. Two only survived this scene of butchery, and 
presented themselves to receive the price of their perfidy, for absolu- 
tion had been promised them. They were condemned to death for 
form's sake, as it was said, and their pardon was daily expected; but 
I should not be surprised if they were subsequently executed, so 
little sacred are the most solemn promises of the Neapolitan police. 

This tragedy was enacted in a neighbouring wood, in the month 
of August, 1829. The effect of such examples upon public morality 
may be well conceived. 

The judge who related to me these things highly applauded him- 
self for the stratagem, which had procured him a very flattering 
letter from the Minister. He shewed me upon his bureau the 
pistols and the poniard of the chief, who was assassinated through 
his instrumentality. There was stil blood upon the blade, and_he 
used these horrible trophies as we use blocks of marble or alabaster, 
to press down his papers. 

It might be imagined that this magistrate was a man of. ferocious 
aspect, and of unsociable disposition, but the reverse was the case. 
His demeanour was mild and gentlemanly, liis manners polished, 
his mind cultivated. He was a passionate admirer of nature, and a 
studious collector of antiquities. He commenced his career at 
Frondi, a downright nest of brigands, and it was there he received 
his judicial education, which, while it perverted one half of his 
moral being, left the other untouched. 

In fact, this man presented a most singular contrast. He related 
to me, in the same tone, his bloody stratagems, and the scenes of 
carnage to. which they led, the wonders of the Gulf of Gaeta, the 
ruins of Amiclz, and, in speaking of the cavern where Tiberius owed 
his life to Sejanus, he recited to me whole pages of Tacitus, with 
whose language he was more familiar than with his morality. 

But here is another example, still more extraordinary :— 
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Three brothers of Larino, named Ruggieri, had by their licen= 

tiousness drawn down upon themselves the public detestation ; but, 
brave and resolute, they were more feared than hated. These men 
would carry off married women with impunity, after half murdering 
their husbands, and carried so far their insolence as to force open 
the doors, and make nocturnal irruptions into the houses of the 
citizens. 
At last the patience of the population was exhausted. To entrust 
to the tribunals the care of avenging them would have been useless ; 
besides, the outrages were personal, and their revenge should be the 
same. But, not daring openly to attack the Ruggieri, they con- 
spired secretly. One was shot while hunting, and another was 
murdered in a tavern. 

The third took refuge in a cobler’s stall, barricaded and defended 
himself for three days against the whole population, but, betrayed by 
the cobler, the last of the Ruggieri rushed into the middle of the 
érowd, and cutting his way through with heroic intrepidity, was 
on the point of escaping, when he was struck down by a musket 
shot. 

This unheard-of act of private vengeance—this bloody outrage 
against every principle of society, took place in 1810, under the 
dynasty of Napoleon. 

The habit of taking the law into their own hands is so inveterate 
that it prevails every where. A wood in litigation between two 
villages of the province, Compolieto and Repabottoni, spread division 
among the inhabitants for more than a century. Worn out, at length, 
by the delays of justice, they came to blows, and fought for a whole 
day for the right. There is not a town or village which has not 
some similar page in its annals. 

All these scenes were related to me on the spot, by men who had 
been either actors in them, or eye-witnesses to them. This admix- 
ture of law and perfidy seems to indicate in the inhabitants a mind of 
no ordinary cast. In fact, extremes meet here ; for the modern Sam- 
nites, so unsophisticated in some respects, are in others spoilt by a 
corrupt civilization. But I persist in thinking that they possess all 
the elements ofa high-spirited poople, and which only require useful 
institutions to develope them for the benefit of society. Nature must 
never be forced - she requires only to be directed. Observing that I 
took a great interest in these details, my host, all the magistrates and 
high functionaries of the country, promised to introduce me to a man 
who had taken the lead in the extermination of the Vardarelli, the 
most numerous and formidable of all the bands which had devastated 
the country. The name of this man was Nicola Campofreda ; he 
resides at Porta Canone, a village near Termoli. I accordingly set 
eut for his residence. My road lay across woods of oaks, and paths 
marked by mountain torrents, till I descended into the plain of 
Biferno, a profound solitude, where the terror of the brigands still 
reigns. -I walked for several hours ; not a vestige of man animated 
the desert: some herds of wild cattle fled at my approach, and left 
the desert to its solitude. At last I reached Porta Canone, and re- 
paired to the house of Don Nicholas Campofreda, the victor of the 
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Brigands. He is a man six feet high, strong as Hercules, but quiet 
asalamb, Already informed of the object of my journey, he. was 
‘eager to gratify my curiosity ; but I shall allow him to speak fou 
himself. 

The Vardarelli were not novices in the work of assassination, for 
they had been carrying on a system of rapine and murder for ten 
years. Reinforced by the royalists and the Carbonari, leagued 
against the French, who were then masters of the capital. Such as 
they were under the French, were they under the legitimate king, 
burning and murdering as before: they burnt farms, they seques- 
tered and ransomed the proprietors, as the receiver-general has 
doubtless told you ; for stopped by them in the Val de Bovino, he 
was carried into the woods, and obliged to pay 5,000 ducats for his 
ransom. 

The government sent out against them a captain at the head of a 
company of 120 men, the whole of which fell into the hands of the 
Varodelli. The soldiers were sent back by them with all the honours 
of war, and a piaster a-head; but their commander was treated with 
the greatest ignominy. 

“It is here that my part in the drama commenced. Some time 
afterwards they assassinated my father,”—and he twice repeated these 
words with terrible energy, while his large dark eyes flashed fire,— 
“they assassinated my father, sir! and our maxim is, that blood 
must be washed out by blood—‘ sangue lava sangue.’ My cause was 
mine own. I did not refer it to justice ; that would have been a 
baseness ; besides, what would such a course have availed me? I 
mounted my horse, and traversed the public square, crying aloud— 
‘they have murdered my father! revenge!’ Several people followed 
me—we commenced our march. 

“ This time the band had not to do with Lazaroni, and were afraid. 
We beat for a length of time the woods to no purpose. The bandits 
fled. before us, and carefully concealed themselves. But revenge was 
my object: I was resolved to shed their blood who had shed mine. 
One night we came up with them, but they escaped in the darkness 
of the forest. Being thus unable to overtake them, we resolved to 
lay an ambush for them; we in consequence concerted with the in- 
habitants of Ururi, who had suffered considerably from their depre- 
dations. Our cause was theirs, and they eagerly joined us for. the 
purpose of exterminating them. 

« This was in the month of April, 1818. We concealed ourselves 
one very dark night in the village, and the Ururais enticed them 
into the place. ‘The band arrived on horseback, and dismounted in 
the square. We immediately surrounded them ; the fire commenced 
amid the darkness; the fusilade was kept up on both sides for some 
time, but growing impatient, we rushed upon them with our knives, 
Soon the very women and children of the place took part in the com- 
bat. We fought all night knife to knife; and in the morning I 
pursued the miserable wrecks of the band to the extremity of La 
Pugilia. The square was strewn with the bodies of the slain—I had 
enough of blood ! 
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* After this,” said he, in conclusion, “ I returned to Porta Ca- 
none. I was satisfied, for I had revenged my father’s murder !” 

What is most extraordinary in this great act of social insubordi- 
nation is, that it weut unpunished, and was not even the object of an 
investigation. The police made little stir at first; but the gold and 
jewels of the Varadelli distributed among them they were easily 
silenced. As to Campofreda, he was accused of Carbonarism, and 
proscribed in 1821; but he has since been restored to favour, and 
only a few days previous to our acquaintance had been appointed 
Inspector of Woods. 

These are facts of yesterday, and which I obtained from the first 
sources. It is doubtless deplorable to be obliged to seek amid such 
scenes for traces of the ancient courage of the nation ; but it is 
among them that it seems to have taken refuge, and shall I confess 
at? I discover in the very ferocity of their inhabitants a savage gran- 
deur that powerfully appeals to the imagination. When we consider 
that what I have just related occurred in the nineteenth century, it 
appears incredible. But such is Italy—so radiant in beauty, so fertile 
in contrasts, that she appears fated to dispel every idea of progress, 
and to belie our loftiest hopes of European civilization. All the evils 
that affect that ill-fated land proceed from a corrupt and feeble 
government, which, like the poisonous tree, proves fatal to all who 
repose beneath its shade. Occupied with these reflections, I took 
the road towards Termoli, which, according to some old tradition, has 
served Plato as a retreat. 
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Sue stood lone and deserted on the shore, as the boat flew through the 
waters to the vessel which was already under weigh. With bitter feel- 
ings I watched her on my native strand, till her form was lost in the 
distance. My eyes were even then rivetted to the spot: the very 
buildings had a charm, hallowed, if I may use the term, by the 
presence of one who had baffled with me the storms of life unwearied 
and affectionate. In a short time I was alongside, and stepped upon 
the quarter-deck of the good ship Mary, for Barbadoes: the captain 
gave me his accustomed welcome, and in the same breath desired the 
helmsman to lay her course to sea. The confusion on board a vessel 
outward-bound is ut all times annoying, but, above all, in a fresh 
breeze and with a crowded cabin. The bustle of the sailors—the 
reeling of the novitiates, as the vessel lurches to the wave—the 
stowing away of boxes, packages, hat-boxes, portmanteaus, &c. &c.— 
the half-sick faces of some, and complete sickness of others—the 
squeaking of the pigs, cackling of geese, screaming of tue hens, in 
short, the evident uneasiness of every animal unused to a sea voyages 
makes so discordant a noise and disagreeable a mélange, than Noah’s 
Ark can be nothing to it. | 
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Our live lumber (as the sailors call passengers and poultry) was 
numerous. A young Israelite, two old Scotch civilians, a newly- 
married clergyman with his young and delicate wife, together with a 
thick-headed booby Creole, and a bigotted Catholic, formed the prin- 
cipal characters of the cabin. The Jew was too much occupied with 
prayers and sickness to attend to any other worldly concerns—even 
a pig-stye, with its abhorred tenant for a companion, would doubtless 
have been more agreeable to him at this moment, than his berth, 
The cunning old Scotchmen had been the voyage before, so that 
while their fellow-passengers were as yet strange, sick and new, 
they busied themselves in securing the corners of the cabin for their 
desks, or appropriating to their use sundry convenient pegs for their 
hats, caps, and cloaks,—in short, to be good and true men fra’ the 
land o’ cakes, they secured all they could secure for . themselves. 
The married couple were too ill to help each other ; the lady’s eyes 
spoke love and fear, and her husband’s were as dull as a bishop’s 
after his feed. ‘The booby Creole, who had been in England for his 
education, was returning with all the airs and impudence he could 
export, and banished his nausea by admiring with all due solemnity 
his legs and boots. While busy scenes were acting in the cabin, and 
the steward was in high request supplying doses of brandy, various 
domestic utensils, holding the heads,—in short, while the steward 
was as busy as a bee in a tar-bucket, acting as wet-nurse to the full- 
grown babies, there was a scene of bustle among the crew. The 
hoisting-in of the boats which were to be launched in other climes, 
the unbending and stowing away of the cables and lashing of the 
anchors, kept all hands in active employment; while the watchful 
captain, with his speaking-trumpet, strode the quarter-deck, and 
tempered his canvas to the gale. 

Night crept on, —our native hills became lost in the mist and spray 
of the angry waves. The winds began to whistle through the rigging, 
and reefs were set in the topsails. The ship rolled her huge mass 
among the surges, as the captain paced the deck, now looking 
anxiously at the binnacle, then at the direction of the wind; his 
manner appeared to me foreboding, as he said, every now and then, 
“keep her the course” —* keep her well out.” As he gazed anxiously 
to windward, methought it was ominous of evil. 

I retired to my berth with a weary heart. The hasty and unex. 
pected farewell I had uttered in the morning weighed heavily on me. 
The anxious hours of my lonely wife in a strange town, her last gaze 
upon me, and her last look upon our sails as we sunk in the horizon, 
—in short, a host of feelings worked upon me, till I became heart- 
sore. The sighs and groans of my fellow-passengers in the dead of 
the night, when all was darkness, together with the dismal creaking 
of the vessel as she rolled heavily about, added no comfort to my 
fevered brain. At last a delicious state of fitful sleep came over me. 
I dreamt and waked in the same minute. Thoughts came and went 
ere my mind could fix or dwell on any. Phantoms danced before me. 
Deep red streams shot in long and rapid lines. Showers of light, 
then darkness, and brilliant beams again. In this state of half-un- 
consciousness, I was aroused by a sudden and tumultuous sound of 
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distance. My eyes were even then rivetted to the spot: the very 
buildings had a charm, hallowed, if I may use the term, by the 
presence of one who had baffled with me the storms of life unwearied 
and affectionate. In a short time I was alongside, and stepped upon 
the quarter-deck of the good ship Mary, for Barbadoes: the captain 
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prayers and sickness to attend to any other worldly concerns—even 
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captain, with his speaking-trumpet, strode the quarter-deck, and 
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of the angry waves. The winds began to whistle through the rigging, 
and reefs were set in the topsails. The ship rolled her huge mass 
among the surges, as the captain paced the deck, now looking 
anxiously at the binnacle, then at the direction of the wind; his 
manner appeared to me foreboding, as he said, every now and then, 
“keep her the course’ —* keep her well out.” As he gazed anxiously 
to windward, methought it was ominous of evil. 

I retired to my berth with a weary heart. The hasty and unex. 
pected farewell I had uttered in the morning weighed heavily on me. 
The anxious hours of my lonely wife in a strange town, her last gaze 
upon me, and her last look upon our sails as we sunk in the horizon, 
—in short, a host of feelings worked upon me, till I became heart- 
sore. The sighs and groans of my fellow-passengers in the dead of 
the night, when all was darkness, together with the dismal creaking 
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voices on the deck. “ A sail a-head—~a sail a-head: port your helne 
—port. She nears! Steady there!—she'll shoot a-head.” I rushed’ 
up the companion hatchway, and could just discover another vessel 
right athwart our course. She appeared in the misty darkness of the 
night as an indistinct mass upon the water. The helmsman had 
ported his helm to give her time to shoot across us. The gale was 
driving us rapidly—* Shout! shout, men!” cried the captain ; “ the 
crew are asleep, and—She does not move—down with your. helm !— 
By G—d! we are foul!” The next moment there was a crash. of 
horror. ‘Our vessel staggered with the shock, and reeled like a 
drunken man. Our velocity through the water was suddenly checked; 
a wave broke over us, and before I could regain my breath, our ship. 
was walking her dreary course alone ! 

The pilot-boat had sunk! The crew, perhaps worn out with toil, 
were ‘asleep, and had lashed the helm, leaving the boat to drift till 
dawn. Our vessel pressed onwards—its keel passed over the expiring 
crew! Our men stood horror-struck—there was an awful silence— 
not a cry, not a shriek from the sufferers arose from the dark waves 
that foamed astern !—The billows rolled in white surges over their 
grave, and the wild winds howled their requiem ! 

The morning broke at last upon the world, and the sun arose dull 
and heavy. It was in unison with our own hearts. <A sad scene had 
passed since his last rays beamed upon our topsails. 

We buffetted our course, and at night-fall the Start Point was on 
the starboard bow. A pilot-boat of Cawsand Bay advised us to maKe 
for Plymouth, as the night was threatening, and we were on a lee- 
shore. ~The little bark then filled her foresail, and danced buoyantly 
on the waves, as if flying with joy to the shelter of her moorings. 
A West India man of four hundred tons, compared with a trim pilot- 
boat, is like the floundering of a huge whale to the swift and elegant 
dolphin ; so that the captain and passengers of the good ship Mary 
soon lost sight of their little guide, and night again came upon us, 
and all was looking black and dreary as before. The promontory 
stood forth on the horizon, dark and undefined, like a bravo wrapped 
in his gloomy mantle. The world was shrouding itself from us, and 
our little community, in compliment to the weather, looked very blue, 
heartily wishing themselves any where but near land with a strong 
southerly wind. ‘The vessel added to their discomfort by her cur- 
prone and jumpings, as awkward as an elephant’s jig on a hot 

oor. 

The pilot’s prophecy was coming true, and the sailors anticipated 
what they emphatically termed a dirty night. The captain resolved 
to make fur Plymouth, but the pilot had sailed too far into the sur- 
rounding gloom. The elements now broke loose and began their 
frolic, velut agmine facto. The eye of day appeared hitherto to 
have restrained their madness, and the winds and storms commenced, 
like wild schoolboys breaking forth in a boisterous clamour when 
their old pedagogue has turned his back. ‘ Crack on her to over- 
haul the pilot—shake a reef out if she’ll bear it; and now, gentle- 
men,” continued the captain, “ I will show you Plymouth.” 

Hopes are vain, and winds are like courtier’s promises—fickle, amd 
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freyuently mischievous. We were already within the Bay, when her 
steersman exclaimed, “ She falls from her course.” ‘‘ Keep-her.full;”| 
said the captain; and in a few minutes we were in a rush of eddy 
winds. The sails were all aback, and it was a query in this dilemma 
whether we were to sink or swim. Sud 

The wind in a short time returned nearly to its former quarter of 
the compass, but the captain was afraid to venture for the port. with- 
out a pilot’s aid, and orders were given to tack, in order to clear, if 
possible, the Bay. ‘Stand by to go about,” said the Palinurus.— 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” sounded from various parts. ‘Their rough voices 
from different quarters came loud, then weak, as the wind hurried 
ever us; inspiring a wild idea, as they sounded from the darkness 
and the storm, like the Red Demon’s laugh in Der Freischutz. 

All were ready. ‘“ Helm’s a lee !”—“ Helm’s a lee!” as loudly: an- 
swered the helmsman. The vessel obeyed the helm. ‘“ Mainsail 
haul!” was heard from the trumpet mouth. In the same second the 
block ‘sheaves creaked as the cordage traversed—the yards moved 
quickly round, and the good ship was on the larboard tack. 

Wind and waves drove us deeper and deeper in the Bay, and we 
were unable to weather the point. It seemed as if a magic chord 
was stretched from headland to headland by some tempest god, 
while a sad enchantment, a destructive fascination, hovered over our 
native hills and shores, to tempt us to our death. It was an anxious 
period—the gale increased—the sea was dreadful. “ Aloft, my boys, 
and close keep the fore-topsail,” exclaimed the captain, but the crew 
deinurred. A panic had commenced, and the commander instantly 
threw his hat, as a challenge to the storm, into the wave beneath us 
as it was passing away with its sheet of foam. ‘‘ Cowardly lubbers,” 
he cried, “if fear has not unmanned you follow me!” and he sprung 
up aloft, and was out at the. weather yard-arm before a man could 
overtake him. The Jacks rallied in a moment, and all tried who 
could reach the cross-trees first. The main yard snapped in the 
middle like a reed in a giant’s hand, and fears were entertained for 
the masts. The sea became terrific—at times we were engulphed in 
the valley of waters, and the next minute we were hanging on the 
suminit of the surge; the face of the bravest looked lank -with 
despair. I had remained upon deck, nursing hope, till the bantling 
expired in my bosom, and I descended the companion-ladder, as if 1 
had been entering my tomb. The sun will rise, thought I, in a few 
short hours, and the timbers which now bind us to life will be seat- 
tered on the wave. My widowed wife may look for my return in 
vain—my dying words will be breathed to the gale! I entered the 
fore-cabin—a lamp pendant from the beam shed a dim light upon the 
faces of my unfortunate companions ; they had long since retreated 
from the deck, and I beheld them now kneeling around, in deep 
prayer, preparing themselves, each according to his creed, for the 
dreadful moment of dissolution. 

In the hour of peril the fierce hatred arising from religious preju- 
dices is miraculously absorbed. Fear is certainly contagious, like 
the plague; I could with difficulty resist its influence. Here the 
panic ruled absolute, and the hymns of one party increased the fer- 
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vour of the other. In one corner of the cabin, away from Christian 
prayers, kneeled the devout and wretched Israelite. His quick and 
active eye, which had often glistened at gain, now darted round the 
cabin with an expression of despair, as his lips were muttering that 
in which his mind had no share. Near him were the two Scotch 
Presbyterians, ejaculating psalms, and almost close to him I beheld 
the Protestant clergyman and the rigid Catholic. Here I saw men 
side by side, who, if free, would have persecuted each other to the 
death, now joining their prayers to the Deity of all. Sad picture of 
human folly and human frailty. The impression it made upon my 
mind can never be forgotten. Each after the manner of his fathers 
was closing his account with the world; and it was to me as an 
epitome of mankind at the moment of some vast and violent mun- 
dane catastrophe! Cold and wet, and almost exhausted with watch- 
ing, I had recourse to brandy ; and poor Levi, who was inclined to 
try my remedy, rose from his corner, and came staggering towards 
me, when an unlucky pitch of the vessel threw him upon the Catho- 
lic, and in a moment, the shock being communicated to the clergy- 
man, I saw the Jew, the Catholic, and the priest huddled into the 
vacated corner. The noise increased the fears of the presbyters, and 
their terror was expressed by the heightened pitch of their voices. 
The Jew shrieked out a Hebrew ejaculation, as if all was lost. For 
a moment each expected death, but as the vessel righted, hope re- 
sumed her empire. The Jew commenced most humbly begging the 
shentleman’s pardons ; but his humility recalled all the earthly feel- 
ings of the bigot and the priest. He sued for pardon at Christian 
hands for his unlucky accident, but it was granted in a maaner which 
made me pity the one and respect the other. 

The wind changed, and before day-break we had weathered the 
Point ; the spell was broken, and the morning broke upon us clear 
and unclouded. We ran for Portland Roads to refit, and after a 
delay of a few days, we once more embarked ; we made a fair start, 
and with as much confidence and spirits as a caravan troop, well 
armed, enters upon the wide desert of the East. Forgetting our past 
perils, we steered into the wide waters of the Atlantic. 

I would willingly narrate the adventures of my voyage,—of the 
distresses of poor Levi about his provender—the Jews not being 
allowed to touch any thing killed by unclean hands,—of our conse- 
quent good-nature, in constituting him butcher to the mcss,—of the 
remonstrances of the cook thereupon,—of the Jew’s unartist-like in- 
capacity for his office,—of how one day the malicious cook forestalled 
him, and how his gloomy perspective of a banyan-day was achieved, 
by the circumstance of an inexperienced dolphin speculating upon a 
piece of pork, wherein was diabolically concealed a stout fish-hook,— 
of the Hebrew’s anxious inquiries whether the dolphin wore scales 
according to the Levitical law,—of his rapture on finding the flesh of 
dolphin sanctioned by Moses. All this and much more could I 
relate, but for the abrupt intimation that my “ yarn” is already spun 
too long. I must, therefore, gentle reader, ere I am well introduced, 
bid you, reluctantly, farewell ! 
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; EVERY MAN HIS OWN STORY-TELLER. 


Tue art of relating stories or anecdotes in a rapid and skilfal 
manner, so as to excite pleasurable sensations in the bosoms of those 
who hear, requires no mean exertion of taste and humour. You shall 
meet fifty clever and able men of business in society for one enter- 
taining companion ; a circumstance which is to be attributed to the 
great disinclination which the people of a commercial eountry have 
to exert themselves from any other cause than the acquisition of 
wealth. The mere pleasure of pleasing is an impulse not sufficiently 
strong to stimulate the powers of men, who think life happy and 
enviable only in proportion as it is wealthy. Hence we find, in this 


country at least, that the entertaining and agreeable companions are 


to be found among those persons, whose life being somewhat irre- 
gular and idle, presents them with opportunities of seeing and ‘hear- 
ing much variety of adventure, and abundance of time to devote to 
acquirements, which the more solid, grave, and discreet part of societ 
consider as trivial. ‘The gay soldier, who dines every day at a dif- 
ferent table, and changes his quarters every six months; the young 
man of extensive property and enlarged education, whom no neces- 
sity or difficulty enchain ; the pliable parasite, the restless author, are 
the characters which often in society yield us amusement by their 
convivial qualities and anecdotal skill. 

The teller of good stories ought to be a man of the true epic cast, 
who dashes immediatel, in medias res, without any prolixity or long 
prefacial preparation. He should have the judgment to select the 
most striking parts of his anecdote, and the art to embellish them. 
He should be rapid and forcible in narration ; and if he have a talent 
for mimickry, a flexible voice, and a countenance susceptible of variety 
of expression, he will be able to throw into his story a theatrical effect, 
and captivate the eyes as well as the ears of his auditors. Horace 
says, “ Segnicr irritant animos demissa per aurem, quam _ quite -stint 
oculis subjecta fedelibus.” ‘The teller of stories or aneedotées should, 
above all things, avoid an injudicious introduction of them. -They 
should be always told as illustrative of the matter in discussion, and 
appear to grow out of the conversation. The person relating -them 
should avoid all hesitation, or episode, or a too fréquent use of con- 
junctions, but hasten onward to the pith and marrow of his circum- 
stance, and terminate his anecdote with the peculiar incident or re- 
mark which forms the point, the zest, the soul of it. Let him intro- 
duce no after observation, no comment on his own anecdote, no 
moral, but leave the effect entirely to the matter itself, and the manner 
in which he has related it-—We cannot better explain our opiniosr on 
this subject, than by the introduction of 2 couple of anecdotes. ‘The 
first was told by a tedious old grocer, who amassed a considerable 
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fortune by trade, and in the latter part of his life pestered his friends 
with long stories that were deficient in interest. His anecdotes were 
like those of Farmer Flamborough, in the Vicar of Wakefield, very 
tedious, and all about himself. If he happens to push himself into a 
knot of persons, they all flew off from him, like the radii of a circle 
from the focus—“ I remember,” he would say, “in the year seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-three, or eighty-four, I am not quite certain 
which, though my wife, who has a good memory, has often assured 
me, contrary to the opinion of my daughter, that it was in the year 
seventeen hundred and eighty-four, that I got up at eight o’clock in 
the morning. I always shave with cold water, because hot water 
makes the face tender, at least so says Barber Humbug, though I 
have heard Dr. Graspfee tell quite a different story about that matter. 
—I rose at eight o’clock in the morning, as I was saying, and looking 
out of window saw the sun.—It is really a remarkable fine object.— 
A fine morning so revives one.—I had no sooner put on my inex- 
ressibles, than I said to myself, ‘ I'll take a good walk to-day ; it will 
fio me a pound’s worth of service. Well! we were all up and down 
to breakfast by nine o'clock. My wife made tea, and I well remember 
that I ate two eggs, which is a most unusual thing for me to do. 
Breakfast being over, I said to my servant Thomas, who now lives 
with me—and probably will live with me till I die—‘ Thomas,’ said I, 
‘bring me my hat.’ My hat was brought. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ fetch my 
stick and gloves,’ which was no sooner said than done.—I then put on 
one glove, and after that I put on the other.—This is invariably my 
custom.—TI then took up my hat in my left hand, and my stick in my 
right, and walked towards my hall, but turned round to my wife as 
I left the room, and said, ‘ Patty, I shall be home to dinner.’ Thomas 
opened the street door for me, and shut it after me. I walked down 
the steps until I came into the street (we then lived in Baker-street), 
when I said to myself, ‘ shall I go to the right or the left? shall I walk 
towards Bond-street or the New-road?’ I decided on walking to 
Bond-street, and proceeded down Baker-street until I arrived at the 
corner of Portman-square, when—now comes the curious part of my 
story—when I met the Bishop of Cloyne, who, walking’ up to me, 
and politely bowing (he really is a gentleman—a fine gentleman), 
said, ‘I hope I see my Lord of Upper Ossory well?’ * My lord,’ 
replied I, with a low bow, I am not my Lord of Upper Ossory.’ 
‘ Then, Sir,’ said he, with an agreeable smile, ‘ I am mistaken; but I 
never saw in my life a gentleman so like his lordship.’ Now was not 
this a very singular incident ?” 
As a corollary to the above I will subjoin a story told by an officer, 
a young agreeable fellow, who had an off-hand expeditious way 
of despatching any matter which his memory delivered over to his 
tongue. I vouch not for the novelty or authenticity of the cireum- 
etance, and desire that the manner of relating it may be only under- 
stood as bearing upon the subject.—“ A gentleman, a great hypo- 
condriac,” he would say, “was ordered to remove into Devonshire 
for the benefit of his health. While in that county, he made frequent 
excursions on horseback to different parts, where some novelty of 
scene offered him momentary recreation. One night, while returning 
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to his residence, being overtaken by a storm, he sought shelter in a 
decent but humble public-house. The landlord and his wife did all 
they could to make him comfortable—prepared him a light supper, 
and made him up a clean and soft bed. ‘The landlord had given up 
his own room—mark that! He slept well till after midnight, when 
he was awakened by the noise of one entering his chamber. Starti 

up, he beheld approaching his bed a tall and ghastly figure, half 
naked, conveying in one hand a lamp, in the other an immense knife, 
with which he beckoned him to follow him, and then drew it across 
his throat, as if he meant to intimate that he was about to commit a 
murder, and needed his assistance. The nerves of the gentleman were 
excessively weak ; but he saw it all—the landlord was a murderer, 
and this his diabolical accomplice. Vainly did he attempt to call 
for assistance, his tongue refused its aid—he sunk on his pillow. 
There he lay for a considerable time in a sort of swoon, from which 
he was roused to the full sense of horror by the rude grasp of a hand, 
and the glare of a lamp, which some one held close to his eyes. He 
looked up. The same terrific figure stood before him, but more 
dreadful than at his first appearance. His shirt-sleeve was Vig 2 
up to his elbow, and his right hand and arm deluged in blood! The 
assassin, as soon as he saw the stranger open his eyes, struck the 
ground three times with his foot, and by three movements of the arm, 
intimated that he had exterminated three lives. ‘Oh! save me, save 
me!’ cried the stranger; ‘do not take my life!’ At this moment 
the guilty landlord rushed into the room,—‘ Kill thee, Sir!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ what be thinking of—this is poor Tom, my pig-killer, who 
be come to wake me to kill pigs!—I suppose he’s done it without 
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me.—The poor fellow be deaf and dumb, and harmless as a babby! 
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THE JESUIT GRESSET, AUTHOR OF VERT-VERT. 





Amonest the splendid productions of the Augustan age of litera- 
ture in France, there is probably no work which occasioned greater 
interest, on its first appearance, or which has to the present day so 
successfully maintained its claim to the admiration of every class of 
readers as the Vert-Vert, of the Jesuit Gresset. This poem, written 
to commemorate the adventures of a favourite parrot, was first printed 
at Rouen, in 1734. The circumstances under which it appeared, as 
connected with the private history of its author, added much to its 
singularity. Jean Baptiste Gresset was born at Amiens, in the year 
1709: his family, originally English, settled in France some time in 
the seventeenth century, and intermarried with some of the most 
distinguished families of Rouen. Our author commenced his studies 
with the Jesuits of Amiens. Father Lagneau, provincial of the order 
at Arras, quickly discovered the talents of his pupil, and took the 
greatest delight in cultivating them. 

For the care and attentions of his preceptor, Gresset preserved 
through life the liveliest gratitude. In an ode to the city of Arras, 
written in 1740, we find the good Father thus commemorated by 
our poet: ' : 

L’un de tes citoyens aux lieux de ma naissance, 
Daigna former, instruire et guider mon enfance. 
Il m’apprit & penser: il m’apprit encore plus ; 
En ouvrant le Parnasse 4 mon jeune courage, 

Il éclairait mes pas du flambeau des vertus. 

Mon ame enfin est son ouvrage. 

Struck with the promising talents of their young pupil, the Jesuits 
endeavoured to attach him to their order. Having no fixed views 
with respect to a profession, Gresset at first exhibited no signs of re- 
pugnance, and at the age of sixteen commenced his noviciate ; he 
was, to use his own expression, “ carried from the cradle to the 
altar.”* After having completed his studies at the college of Louis 
le Grand, at Paris, our author, in accordance with the practice of the 
Order of Jesus, re-commenced the course by becoming “ professeur 
des humanités” at Moulins, Tours, and Rouen; in each of which 
towns he displayed considerable talents, as well in his sermons as in 
the public exercises composed by him for the use of their several 
colleges. But even the grave pursuits of theology were insufficient 
to obliterate from the breast of the young divine the attachment for 
the muse which he appeared, like Voltaire, to have nourished from 
his cradle. His first essay (at least the earliest of which we have 
any trace), was a poem in Latin elegiac verse, entituled “ Charities,” 
or the Graces, which was recited by one of his scholars as a new 
year’s ode, and which appears to have met with the most decided 
approbation. In 1733, as professor of rhetoric, he himself pro- 
nounced a discourse in Latin verse on “ Harmony.” This work was 
the foundation of an epocha in his life. From thence may be traced 
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* Vide Adieux aux Jesuites. 
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the whole train of those petty cavils and vexations which finally 
induced him to renounce an engagement contracted without inclina- 
tion, and to separate for ever from the order of the Jesuits. Ina 
discourse on harmony, it was natural to eulogize every thing con- 
nected with the science of music for one in holy orders; and at that 
time, this was by no means an easy or even a safe task, as we shall 
find in the sequel. He could not well avoid speaking of the opera, of 
the ballet, of the vaudeville—all this was voted somewhat more than 
profane: through the intrigues of cant and hypocrisy, his work was 
denounced as scandalous, and inimical to religion: Gresset was com- 
pelled to screen himself under an apology written with great taste 
and discretion, but which met with but a cold reception. Shortly 
after this affair our author made a decisive effort, and, in the words 
of one of his biographers, “ fixed his name on the temple of renown 
by placing there that of a parrot.’”’ Vert-Vert, as we have before 
remarked, appeared in 1734. ‘ Le poéme,” says M. d'Alembert, 
“ n’etit été entre les mains d’un autre qu'une plaisanterie insipide et 
monotone, destinée a mourir dans l’enceinte du eloitre qui lavoit 
enfantée. Gresset eut l’art de deviner dans sa rétraite la juste mesure 
du badinage qui pouvait rendre piquant pour les gens du monde un 
ouvrage dont le sujet devoit leur paroitre si futile: il y répaudit, 
avec intelligence et avec sagesse, ces graces delicates et légeres qui 
dans les détails dont il a egayé ses tableaux, empéchent la gaité d’étre 
ignoble et fastidieuse.” In a letter addressed to Father Brumsy, 
Jesuit, Jean Baptiste Rousseau speaks of our author in terms of the 
greatest admiration. ‘‘ Parmi les phénomenes littéraires que vous 
m’indiquez, vous n’avez point voulu m’en citer un qui a été éleve 
parmi vous, et que vous venez de rendre au monde: vous voyez bien 
que je veux parler du jeune auteur des Poémes du Perroquet et de la 
Chartreuse. Jen’ai vu de lui que ces deux ouvrages, mais en verité, 
je les aurais admirés, quand méme ils m’auraient été donnés comme le 
Jruit d’une étude consommée du monde et de la langue Francoise. Je ne 
crois pas qu’on puisse trouver nulle part plus de richesses jointes a 
une plus libérale facilité a les prodigeur.” Again, in ancther letter 
to M. de Lasséré, then counsellor in Parliament, he observes, on the 
subject of Vert-Vert :—* J’ai lu le poéme que vous m’avez envoyé ; 
je vous avouerai sans flatterie, monsieur, que je n’ai jamais vu pro- 
duction qui m’a autant surpris que celle la. Sans sortir d’un style 
familier que l’auteur a choisi, il y ¢tale tout ce que la poésie a de 
plus éclautant, et tout ce q'une connaissance consommé du monde 
pourrait fournir a un homme qui y aurait passé toute sa vie: il n’ctait 
point fait pour le réle qu’il a quitté, et je suis ravi de voir ses talents 
affranchis de l’esclavage d’une profession qui lui convénait aussi peu. 
Je ne saurois trop vous remercier, monsieur, de la peine que vous 
avez prise de me copier vous méme une piece si excellente: quelque 
longue qu' slle soit je lai trouvée trop courte, quoique je l’ai lu deux 
fais. Il me tarde I’ai de la pouvoir joindre a celle que vous me pro- 
mettez de la méme main. Je ne sais si tous mes confréres modernes 
et moi ne ferions pas mieux de rénoncer au mé¢tier que de le continuer, 
aprés l’apparition d'un phénomene aussi surprenant que celui que 
vous venez dle me faire observer, qui nous efface tous des sa naic« 
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sance, et sut le quel nous n’avons d’autre avantage que l’ancienneté, 
que nous serions trop heureux de ne pas avoir.” 

At the time when these brilliant eulogiums were conferred on him 
by one who was then considered the most refined and classical of the 
poets of France, and even of Europe, Gresset was but twenty-six 
years old, and a Jesuit. His poem was a source of equal surprise to 
the world, to whom he was unknown, and to the order amongst whom 
he had been educated. Vert-Vert produced the effect of a literary 
phenomenon ; it was translated into Latin verse. Raux, at that time 
a celebrated artist, represented in enamel the adventures of the tra- 
velled parrot. M. Bertin, the Secretary of State, presented Gresset 
with a magnificent set of china, manufactured at Sevres; on the 
eups and other pieces of which were traced the chief events in the 
life of Vert-Vert. “ This,” the poet would frequently remark, “ is 
the Sevres edition of my poem.” But the fame which surrounded 
the young author proved but a slight defence against a second perse- 
cution, more dangerous than the first. Vert-Vert had amused the 
public at the expense of the nuns: the minister had a sister who was 
superieure of the Visitaudines,* or Convent of the Visitation, in 
which the poet had laid the scene of the parrot’s history. Her 
brother, not however from any personal dislike to Gresset, for he 
ever after continued to remain one of his best friends, took up Vert- 
Vert on the footing of a state affair. He was not himself a bigot, 
but he had no choice but to espouse the quarrel of his sister: he ac- 
eordingly laid a grave complaint before the Jesuits. The fathers, 
although in secret, greatly flattered by the success of their young 
brother, dared not risk the displeasure of the Court, and the author 
of the harmless badinage of Vert-Vert was banished to La Fleche. 

This state of exile, as may readily be supposed, soon became irk- 
some to our lively poet. He gave vent to his feelings on the subject 
in a description of his journey from Tours to the village of La Fleche, 
in a letter, half prose and half verse, addressed to a lady of quality at 
Tours. This jeu d’esprit, which is inserted in all the editions of his 
works under the title of “ My Journey to La Fleche,” contains many 
passages replete with wit and satire; which last, however, he never 
allows to transgress the bounds of good humour: indeed, the very 
amiable character of Gresset is apparent through all his works, and 
one cannot but feel indignant that the petty malice of cant and bigotry 
should have succeeded in embittering the existence of so mild and 
inoffensive a being. Speaking of the good Father Superior, who had 





* A Nevers donc chez les Visitaudines 

Vivoit naguere un peroquet fameux. 

A qui son art et son coeur généreux 

Ses vertus méme, et ses graces badines, 

Auroient afi faire un sort moins rigoreux, 

Si les bons cceurs ¢toient tongours heureux. 
Vert-Vert. Chant. 1. 

Les petits soins, les attentions fines 

Sont nés, dit-on, chez les Visitaudines.—In. 

Toutes les soeurs parlent toutes ensemble ; 

En entandant cet essaim bourdonner 

On efit & peine entendu Dieu tonner.~—Chant. 4. 
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come expressly from La Fleche to Tours to fetch him, and with whom 
he travelled to the former place, he says, “ Il est ici le geolier de 
trente-quatre nonnes qui le font eurager a ce qu’il m’assura; mais je 
brise sur cet article— 

Attaquez vous par quelque raillerie 

Un regiment d’infanterie? 

Mars ne fera q’uen nire: il s’en amusera: 

Mai si par malheur, votre muse 

A draper les nounes s’amuse, 

L’amour propre s’eu veugera ; 

Dévotement il rougira 

Et bientédt il vous poursuivera 

Jusqu’ a La Fléche, et par-delad. .... 
At last, grown weary of his state of exile, he wrote to the Provincial 
of his order, and the answer he received not being satisfactory, he lost 
all patience, and demanded his dismissal from the Order of Jesus, 
wrote them his adieux in verse, and in the year 1735, entered again 
upon the world. 

Our author having published several other poems, the chief of 
which (La Chartreuse) met with nearly the same success with Vert- 
Vert. His friends, and indeed the public, looked forward with impa- 
tience for his appearance in that career in which Corneille, Moliére, 
and Racine had gained immortal honours: in fact, it was then gene- 
rally understood in France, that a writer ambitious of the name of 
poet, could not avoid submitting his gents to this severe ordeal. 
Gresset accordingly commenced with ‘fe tragedy of Edward the 
Third, which was represented on the 22d of January 1740. He sent 
it by post to Voltaire, who found “ the postage rather expensive, 
although there were some good lines in it.” The reception of this 
piece, though flattering, was not altogether such as to induce him to 
persevere in the tragic line, which he appears thenceforward wholly 
to have forsaken for that of comedy. ‘‘ Le Méchant,” a comedy in 
five acts, and in verse, is, however, the only production of con- 
sequence which entitles him to the rank of a comic poet. Its success, 
if we may judge from the fact of its having gone through twenty- 
four representations, at its first appearance, may be said to have been 
complete, although the journals of the day were violent in their dis- 
angry The journals however are forgotten, and the “ Méchant” 
still remains an ornament to the French theatre. 

In the year 1740, Gresset addressed to Frederick the Great, an ode 
on that monarch’s accession to the throne of Prussia. The king re- 
turned him an answer very different from the usual style of replies 
from crowned heads in general: the poet received an ode to him- 
self, in elegant French, in the hand-writing of Frederick, concluding 
thus :— 


” 


** Au centre du bon godt c’une nouvelle Athéne 
Tu moissonnes en paix la gloire des talents, 
Taudis que l’univers, envieux de la seine 

Applaudit a tes chants. 
Berlin en est frappée: a sa voix qui t’appelé 
Viens des Muses de |’Elbe animer les soupirs 
Et chanter, aux doux-sous de ta lyre immortelle 
L’amour et les plaisirs.”’ 
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Frederick, however, did not stop short at poetry and compliment ; 
he made the most flattering and generous offers to Gresset, in order 
to induce him to fix his abode at Berlin: it was generally supposed 
that they had been accepted. Voltaire, in several of his letters, seems 
to have looked upon the thing as settled, and frequently designates 
our author as “ the Prussian Gresset,” But too much attached to 
France, and enamoured of his native Picardy, he contented himself 
with carrying on with Frederick a respectful correspondence. In the 
mean time, the success of “ Le Méchant” had paved the way for the 
admission of Gresset to the Academie Francaise, and on the 14th of 
April, 1748, he succeeded to the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dauchet. At this period he was incessantly occupied in amassing 
materials, and in tracing numerous plans of comedies. Towards the 
close of 1751, he had just finished two pieces which had been re- 
quested by the court (l’Esprit a la mode, and I’Ecole de l'amour 
propre,) when a new vexation, occasioned by a sentence in an acade- 
mical discourse, suddenly checked his emulation, damped his genius, 
and left him an unresisting prey to the religious insinuations of the 
Bishop of Amiens (d’Orléans de la Motte.) This prelate, a man of 
exemplary piety, was the intimate friend of Gresset, and possessed 
over his mind an influence which he ultimately employed to exact 
from him a sacrifice which the interests of true religion could never 
have demanded. 

On the 14th of December, 1754, d’Alembert was received into the 
Academy, in the place of M. de Surian, Bishop of Vence. On 
Gresset, who was then director of the Academy, devolved the duty of 
pronouncing a panegyric on the deceased academician. We have 
before had occasion to see the unlucky issue of Gresset’s public dis- 
courses. In the present instance, he acquitted himself with still 
greater credit to his reputation as a poet, and with proportionate ill 
success to his fortune as a courtier. After paying a brilliant tribute 
to the memory of the prelate, he concludes with the following burst 
of eloquence, which laid the foundation of his disgrace at court. 
« Arrivé a l’épiscopat sans brigues, sans bassesses et sans hypocrisie, 
il y vecut sans faste, sans hauteur, et sans negligence. Ce ne fut 
point de ces talents qui se taisent des qu’ils sont recompensés: de ces 
bouches que la fortune rend muettes, et qui se fermant dés que le 
rang est obtenu, prouvent trop que l’on ne préche pas toujours pour 
des conversions. Devoué tout entier a l’instruction des peuples con- 
fiés a son zele, il leur consacra tous ses talents, tous ses soins, 
tous ses jours; pasteur d’autant plus cher a son troupeau, que 
ne le quittant jamais, il en était plus connu: louange rarement donnée 
et bien digne d’étre remarquée! Dans le cours de plus de vingt an- 
_nées d’épiscopat. M. l’évéque de veuce ne sortit jamais de son diocese 

ue quand il fut appelé par son devoir a l’assemblée du clergé: bien 
différent de ces pontifes agréables et prophanes, crayonnés autrefois par 
Despréaux, et qui regardant leur devoir comme un ennut, l’oisiveté comme 
un Toit, leur residence naturelle comme un exil, venoient promener leur 
inutilité parmi les écueils, le luxe et la mollesse de la capitale, ou venoient 
ramper a la cour et y trainer de l' ambition sans talent, de Uintrigue sans 
affaires, et de Vimportance sans crédit.” 
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It is but natural to suppose that Gresset, previously to addressing 
this fulminating discourse to’a court chiefly composed of non-resident 
prelates, would fully have made up his mind as to the probable con- 
sequences. ‘True, he had not in all this transgressed the bounds of 
truth ; but the event proved, that although Boileau, protected by Louis 
XIV., had been able to point the arrows of his satire against the re- 
lates of the court with impunity, yet Gresset under Louis XV. had 
not the same privilege: the last phrase especially seemed to close with 
so discordant a twang, that it was struck out of the “ Recueil” of the 
Academy. When he appeared at Versailles to present his discourse, 
the king turned his back upon him. Gresset, thunderstruck at this 
disgrace, forgot all his literary projects, and terrified at the idea of 
being looked upon at Versailles as a dangerous man, he opened his 
mind to his friend the bishop of Amiens, and consulted with him on 
the means of escaping the reputation of a philosopher and an “ esprit 
fort.” It was under the combined influence of this prelate, and of 
the prospect of returning favour at court of the royal patronage, and 
even of an appointment as tutor to the young Duke of Burgundy, 
douceurs held out to him in brilliant perspective, that our author, in 
May 1759, came to a resolution equally strange and unexpected. 
After having thrown into the fire a number of plays and other pro- 
ductions, the fruit of years of laborious study (amongst which, to the 
lasting regret of all true lovers of verse, were included the fifth and 
sixth canto of Vert-Vert), he solemnly abjured the theatre, in a letter 
which he inserted in the greater part of the public journals of the 
period. In this production, as may well be supposed, the stage and 
all its connexions are handled with the severity of an enraged eccle- 
siastic, embittered by the usual hatred of a renegade partisan—a spe- 
cies of malevolence which, according to ethic writers, is more to be 
dreaded than any other in the affairs of religion and friendship. _Our 
modern saints cannot fail to be in raptures at the terrific blows therein 
dealt out, with all the powers of eloquence, on the devoted head of 
their arch-enemy—the stage. The Rev. (Brunswick theatre) Smith 
could. scarcely desire a more zealous champion against the many- 
headed monster. By the way, it is not a little amusing to discover, 
in the letter before us, an almost perfect coincidence, in point of style 
and argument, between a Jesuit of the year 1759 and the “ modern 
Saints” of our day. In the first place, we have the same unqualified 
begging of the question as it regards the Christian religion. Gresset 
remarks—“ Je vous avouerai donc que depuis plusieurs années j’avois 
beaucoup a souffrir intérieurement d’avoir travaillé pour le theatre, 
etant convaincu, comme je I’ai toujours été, des verités lumineuses de 
notre religion, la seule,” &c. * * * * “tl s’élevott souvent des nuages 
dans mon ame sur un art si peu conforme a Vesprit du christianisme” 
a OT . then we find the usual portion of humble, pious vanity. — 
« Dieu a daigné éclairer enticrement mes ténebres, et dissiper & mes 
yeux tous les enchantements de IJ’art et du génie. Guidé par la foi,” 
&c. &c. But, above all, we recognize'the sensitiveness to satire, the 
same dread of ridicule, the same endeavours to turn its edge by being 
the first to revile the antagonist from whom the attack is most natu- 
rally to be expected. Thus, for the information of all whom it may 
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concern, he declares—“ Les gens de bon air, les demi-raisonneurs, les 

itoyables incredules, peuvent a leur aise se moquer de ma démarche : * 
Je serai trop dédommagé de leur froides plaisanteries, si les gens sensés 
et vertueux (courtiers and ecclesiastics, of course), si Jes écriyains 
dignes de servir la religion, si les ames honnétes et. pieuses que j'ai pu 
scandaliser, voient mon humble désaveu avec cette satisfaction pure 








* Voltaire and Piron, who never liked Gresset, lost no time in profiitng, by 
a permission conveyed in such flattering terms. The latter, aes perhaps at 
the success of ** Le Méchant,” which bade fair to rival his own “ Metromanie,” 
had already given vent to his spleen at the reception of Gresset into the Aca- 
demy, in one of his best epigrams, and which, by the way, seems to have been 
a species of prophecy : 
“ En France on fait par un plaisant moyen 

Taire un auteur quand d'cécrits il assomme ; 

Dans un fauteuil d’Acadamicien 

Lui quarantieme on fait asseoir mon homme ; 

Lors il s’endort, et ne fait plus qu’un somme ; 

Plus n’en avez phrase, ni madrigal. 

Au bel esprit ce fauteuil est en somme 

Ce gu’a l'amour est le lit conjugal.” 
Upon Gresset’s public declaration of repentance for the past, and abjuration of 
the future, sins of authorship, Piron greeted him with another : 


* Gresset pleure sur ses ouvrages 
En penitent des plus touchés. 
Apprenez a dévenir sages, 

Petits écrivains débauchés. 

Pour nous qu’il a si bien préchés, 
Prions tous que dans |’autre vie 
Dieu veuille oublier ses péchés 
Comme en ce monde on les oublie.” 


Voltaire, on his ‘part, suffered not so favourable an opportunity to escape, 
and made the following lines a vehicle for the expression of that feeling of 
——, of the fame and impatience at the success of his contempories and 
iterary rivals, of which even the excess of his own glory could not in man 
instances cure him. These verses, which he has placed in the mouth of his 
* Pauyre Diable,” breathe a spirit of greater bitterness against Gresset, than 
is to be detected in the lively sallies of Piron : 


‘* Gresset dou¢ du double privilege 
D’étre au collége un bel esprit mondain, 
Ft dans le monde un homme de collége ; 
Gresset dévot, longtemps petit badin ; 
Sanctifié par ses palinodies, 

Il prétendait avec compunction 

Qu’il avait fait jadis des comedies 

Dont & la Viérge il demandait pardon. 
Gresset se trompe, il n’est pas si coupable ; 
Un vers heureux et un tour agréable 

Ne suffit pas; il faut une action, 

De l’intérét, du comique, une fable, 

Des moeurs du temps un portrait veritable, 
Pour consommer cette ceuvre du demon.” 


In justice, however, to our author, it is necessary to state, that such were the 
simplicity of his manners, the amiability of his disposition, and the modesty of 
his discourse, that his talents (and great they certainly were) procured him no 
enemies. He was generally beloved by his literary compeers, and the above 
sarcasms of Voltaire and Piron are the only aieieal shafts ever directed either 
against his person or his writings. 
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que fait naitre la verité dés qu'elle se montre.” Nor does 
escape the general anathema—it is designated as “ cet art si dan- 
gereux, dont l’histoire est beaucoup plus Ia liste des fautes célebres et 
es regrets tardifs. Que celle des succés sans honte et de la gloire 
sans remords * * * * * Qne se laisse entrainer a établir des 
Ha qu’on n’a point; un vers brillant décide d’une maxime 
ardie, scandaleuse, extravagante; l’idée est téméraire, le trait est 
impie, n’importe: le vers est heureux, sonore, éblouissant: on ne peut 
le sacrifier, on ne veut que briller, on parle contre ce qu’on croit, et 
la vanité des mots l’emporte sur la verité des choses.” 

After the publication of this letter, Gresset retired to Amiens, 
where he still continued to cultivate the Muses, and occasionally in« 
serted some light production of his pen in the journals of the period. 
But no circumstance of importance occurred in his life until the year 
1774, when he had the honour of pronouncing, in the name and at 
the head of the Academy, a discourse before Louis XVI. on his acces- 
sion to the throne. Shortly afterwards he received a patent of nobi- 
lity, which was publicly read, by order of the court, in an assembly 
of the Academy of Amiens, the preamble being highly flattering to 
our author. In 1777 he was appointed by the king to the post of 
écuyer, and was subsequently created a knight of the Order of St. 
Michael, and historiographe of the Order of St. Lazarus. His health, 
which had been gradually declining for some years, left him not long 
in the enjoyment of his titles: on the 16th of June, 1777, he sank, 
aged sixty-eight years, under the combined attacks of a violent fever 
and of an abcess in his breast. He left no children; the mention of 
which, by the way, reminds us of a circumstance in our author’s life 
which we had well nigh passed over in silence, an act of biographical 
remissness, for which we might perhaps hereafter be justly called to 
account, at least by the fair portion of our readers; namely, that in 
1751, Gresset obtained the hand of Charlotte Gallaud, a young lady 
of great wit, and withal of a sweet and amiable disposition. She was 
the daughter of a merchant of Amiens, and a relation of Antoine Gal. 
laud, iitiented by his translation or imitation of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. 

Several anecdotes of Gresset’s wit and bonhommie are related, and 
he appears to have been a favourite companion of the wits of the age. 
He was member of a society or club, consisting, amongst others, of 
l’Abbe de Chauvelin, a counsellor in parliament; a little deformed 
man, but extremely witty, and famous for his denunciation of the 
Jesuits—de Vallier, president of the parliament, captain of the regi- 
ment de Champagne, and celebrated for his strange and romantic 
adventures—La Place, the translator of Tom Jones—De Lafantiere, 
counsellor in parliament—and the Marquis of Chauvelin, brother to 
the Abbe, formerly ambassador at the court of Savoy. Their meet- 
ings were held at the hotel de Chaulnes. Amongst other humouroys - 
anecdotes of this coterie, Gresset was fond of relating the following ; 

After one of their suppers at the hotel de Chaulnes, these gentle- 
men were walking home in company at about two o'clock in the 
morning; passing down fhe rue Dauphine, Vallier perceived on the 
door of a house of very respectable appearance, a notice stating, 
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«< This house to be let, with immediate possession,” (maison a louer 
présentement.) He knocks twice at the door—the porter at last gets 
up, and asks the gentleman’s pleasure.—“ We wish to see the house.” 
—* How, sir, at this hour?”—*“ To be sure; and why not? read— 
‘ This house to let, with immediate possession.’” The porter wakes 
his master, a light is brought, and our pitiless wags dance the land- 
lord, half asleep and half awake, through every room in the house, from 
the garrets to the cellar: at last, Vallier exclaims, “ I have seldom 
met with a house better built or more commodious ; but,” addressing 
himself to the landlord, “ it certainly has one great defect.”—* And 
what. is that, sir ?””—“ It is very dark.”—“ Parbleu! and how should 
it be otherwise?” cried the impatient proprietor, “ it is not yet day- 
light.” Seeing, however, that he had to do with men of rank, and 
humourists, he soon joined in the general laugh. 

The society of such friends might well have dictated the verse— 


“ Tout ce qui vit n’est fait que pour nous réjouir, 
Et se moquer du monde est tout l’art d’eu jour. 
Ma foi, quand je parcours tout ce qui le compose, 
Je ne trouve que nous qui valions quelque chose.” 
Le Méchant, Acte ii. Se. 3. 
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“How am J glutted with conceit of this! 

Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please ? 

Resolve me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I'll have them fly to India for gold; 

Ransack the ocean fer orient pearl; 

And search all corners of the new-found world 

For pleasant fruits and princely delicates.” 
MaRLowE. 


“ From morning to night do I toil,” said Hubert, the wood-cutter, 
as he returned one evening from the forest, ‘ and rags and poverty 
are my only rewards ; but I will endure it no longer ; this very night 
will I betake me to the wizard Grimerius, accept of his terms, and 
become rich. What care I about having a self? I shall have wealth 
enough to support a dozen selfs, and my second self will be a com- 
panion to my first self.” 

Grimerius was a learned and skilful magician, and so wonderous 
were the powers of his art, that the ministers of darkness tremblingly 
performed his bidding, and the elements were the slaves of his will. 
He dwelt alone—at least without any earthly companion. He 
stamped with his foot, and a score of infernal lacquies attended the 
summons, and were ready to fly, at his command, to the world’s 
verge. If he wished to vent his wrath on man, away rode his spirits 
on the wings of the wind, and the tall and stately ship was dashed 
upon the rocks, or whelmed beneath the furious waves. The fierce 


volcano opened wide its hot and flaming jaws, and fertile villages be- 
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came heaps of burning ashes. The shuddering earth was rent. in 
twain, and the peasant’s cottage and the noble’s castle were hurled 
indiscriminately into its womb. These, and numerous other pranks, 
were at least ascribed to him by his neighbours, and he would indeed 
have been deemed a sceptic who had dared to doubt the truth of their 
assertions. It was also said, amongst the peasantry (and for the 
veracity of this assertion my tale will vouch), that Grimerius would 
grant a man any thing he desired, provided he would’consent,to have a 
self ; that is, a figure of the wizard’s creation, exactly like the person 
who acceded to his terms, and animated by the same feelings and 
impulses. What could be his motive for wishing to indulge this 
strange whim was beyond his neighbours’ comprehension. It is true 
many explanations were given of the mystery, quite clear and satis- 
factory to their respective authors ; but as they were all different, I 
shall not trespass upon the reader’s patience by stating them. I can- 
didly confess my own inability to throw any light upon the subject, 
and therefore the mystery is likely to remain one for me. Thus far, 
however, all accounts agreed :—the wizard was extremely desirous 
of accomplishing his object, yet could not create the being he wished, 
without the previous consent of the person in whose likeness it was 
to appear. Hubert had long pondered over this matter, and had 
often thought of applying to Grimerius for “ further particulars.” 
A tradition existed, that the wizard’s terms had once been accepted, 
and that he who accepted them soon grew so weary of the unearthly 
companion, who was ever by his side, that, in a fit of despair, he yet 
an end to his existence. This was the principal reason that had 
hitherto deterred the wood-cutter from sa an application to the 
wizard, though, as will be seen by his preceding soliloquy, he now 
determined, reckless of consequences, to subscribe to the conditions 
of the magician, be they what they might. 

It was near midnight, and the lamps of heaven burned brightly 
over the head of Hubert as he knocked at the door of the wizard’s 
habitation. A clear and full-toned voice bade him come in. The 
room into which he entered was dark und spacious, and a faint 
light, emitted by a single taper, vainly struggled to dissipate the 
surrounding gloom, and only served to render “ darkness visible.” 
The walls were ornamented, or rather defaced, with drawings of gro- 
tesque and hideous forms, whose distended eyes, seen through the 
imperfect light, seemed to glare fearfully on the intruder, and around 
were scattered various necromantic implements. The magician was 
seated at a desk of ebony, intently perusing a ponderous volume, 
inscribed with strange and mystic characters. Several minutes 
elapsed, and still he continued his studies, apparently unconscious 
of his visitor’s presence, the wavering of whose pur be- 
gan to be indicated by the trembling of his limbs, and his fre- 
quent glances towards the closed door. His prolific imagination, 
aided by the objects around him, had succeeded in conjuring up 
such a train of terrific fancies that he was just on the point of 
effecting an escape, when he beheld the wizard raise his head slowly 
from the book he was perusing, and fix upon him his piercing gaze. 
He paused ere he spoke, and the wood-cutter had leisure to survey 
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his singular countenance. He appeared a man little past the middle 
period of life. - His features might be termed faultless, and his ra- 
ven locks, curled closely round his high and expansive forehead. His 
eyes were intensely bright, and but for their snake-like expression, 
and the ashy and almost cadaverous hue of his complexion, he would 
have been eminently handsome. His dress, which fitted close to 
his person, was of black velvet. Previous to speaking, he rose from 
his seat as if to display his towering and majestic stature, and fold- 
ing his arms over his bosom, he thus addressed his disconcerted 
guest :—“ What would’st thou of me, that thus thou breakest in 
upon my meditations?” “I come to ask thy aid,” said Hubert; 
“‘T have long etideavoured to earn a subsistence by honest means, 
but finding all in vain, I am determine1——” “ For the future to 
use dishonest cnes,” interrupted the magician. ‘“ Why, as to that,” 
said the wood-cutter, “ if the world lie not, I am not the only person 
who prefers wealth and power, however obtained, to despised po- 
verty, with all its honesty.” ‘No prating, sirrah!” said the wizard 
testily, for report said that he himself had in other days been ac- 
quainted with want and wretchedness ; “ I am not to be trifled with ; 
what would’st thou with me, fellow?” “ Briefly, then,” replied 
Hubert, “ I am poor; and having heard that by fulfilling certain 
conditions, my poverty might be remedied, I am come here to do 
your bidding.” ‘“ Know’st thou the terms on which thou can’st 
become rich ?” said the magician. “In part,” said Hubert, “ but be 
they what they may, I will consent to what thou requirest.” 
= Enough,” said the magician, and a smile of bitter derision played 
over his features. He took from his desk the skeleton of a bond, 
and filling up the blank spaces in a lawyer-like manner, he handed 
it to the wood-cutter for his signature. As our hero—all chief per- 
sonages of tales are heroes, be they princes or peasants, warriors or 
highwaymen—as our hero, therefore, was unacquainted with the 
profitless art of writing, he was about to make its customary sub- 
stitute, a sign of the cross, when his hand was suddenly arrested 
in its progress by the wizard. ‘‘ Hold!” cried he, in an alarmed 
and quick voice, “‘ give me some other token of approval, some other 
mark of thy consent—make not that hated sign, or here our treaty 
ends.” The wood-cutter having made a mark of less obnoxious 
character, the magician proceeded to business. He opened a closet, 
and brought forth a number of nameless ingredients, and casting 
them into a cauldron, under which a fire was previously burning, he 
began to stir them with a stick or wand. A mist rose’slowly from 
the cauldron. The: magician paused in his employment, and the 
mist instantly dispersed. ‘ Approach,” said he, in a low voice, and 
the wood-cutter obeyed. “ Bare thine arm—now let the blood flow 
into the cauldron,” and, as he spoke, with a sharp instrument he 
dexterously opened a vein. ‘The wood-cutter did as required. The 
magician resumed his occupation. Again the mist rose slowly from 
the cauldron. By degrees it gained an appearance somewhat re- 
sembling a human being; the ingredients were stirred with re- 
doubled vigour. “’Tis done!” shouted the wizard. The mist 
vanished, the blood ceased ' to flow from the arm of the wood-cutter, 
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and turning his head, he saw. by his side a figure his exact coun- 
terpart in form and feature.. “ Away!’ cried the magician, “ thy 
wish is accomplished,” ‘Not so fast, good sir,” answered Hubert ; 
“TI have parisneicd my part of the covenant, and it is but just that 
you should perform yours. Where is my promised wealth?” ‘“ Hie 
thee,” said the wizard, “to the place where thy hut once stood, and 
thou wilt find wealth in abundance, aye, even to satiety.” 

As Hubert bent his steps homeward, his heart misgave him: 
“* How,” said he ,if the villain should have played me false.” “ How, 
if the villain should have played me false,” echoed a, voice by. his 
side. He turned, and his eyes met those of the newly-created self. 
“ Gadso,” said he, “I had forgotten I had a companion, and. one, 
too, of the wizard’s creating ; suppose, now this fellow should tell 
him——.”’ He stopped short, for each word he spoke was re-ecoed 
by the figure. “ Thou art a mighty impertinent yarlet,”, said he to 
the being; but if thou wilt play the echo, thou shalt at least be.a 
musical one, and assist me in the trolling of a ballad. So saying,, he 
chanted the following ditty, in which he was accompanied, by the 
self :— 





THE BARON'S LOVE. 


It was Sir Hugh, the baron bold, 
Rode out at break of morn, 

With hound, as though to chase the deer, 
And loud he blew his horn. 


He rode o’er hill, he rode o’er dale, 
He rode o’er barren moor, 

And sprung o’er crags where horse nor hound 
Had ever been before. 


The morn was fair, the sun shone forth, 
The rivers flash’d like gold ; 

And all was gay that met the eye 
Of the joyful baron bold. 


Oh, it was not so much to chase the deer, 
Or to brush the dew away, 

That the baron had left his downy couch, 
And saddled his courser gray. 


The baron he lov’d a maiden bright, 
Yet she was of lowly race, 

And he rode to meet her at break of day, 
As though he had sought the chase. 


The baron he spurr’d his goodly steed, 
And rode with might and main ; 

And when he had ridden a mile or two, 
A deer flew o’er the plain. 


Then drew the baron his fatal bow, 
Swift flew the feathery dart ; 

The arrow it miss’d the bounding deer, 
But it piere’d his true love’s heart! 


The knight he sprung from his foaming horse, 
And clasp’d unto his breast 

The dying form of the lovely maid, 
And her cold, cold lips he prest. 
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* And must thou die my own true love? 
And art thou slain by me? 

Thou wert my life, my hope, my all, 
And I have murdered thee !”” 

The knight returned unto his hall, 
A changed and sorrowing man ; 

And never, from that hour, a smile 

. Passed o’er his features wan ! 


« Well,” said Hubert to the self, when the song was finished, 
“thou wilt not be a quarrelsome companion ; actuated by the same 
impulses as myself, thou wilt be glad when I am gay, and sad when 
I am sorrowful ; and when two persons are of the same opinion, tis 
odds but both agree.” They now arrived at the place where Hubert 
ex dto find his dwelling. Instead of a mean wooden hut, he 
beheld a large and magnificent mansion; he gazed around him, 
rubbed his eyes, and stared at it again. Am I awake,” said he, “or 
is this habitation raised by magic? Well, what boots it, whether 
awake or asleep, magic or not; it seems a goodly place, and I will 
essay to gain anentrance.” Suiting the action to the word, he grasped 
the leads of a bell, and tugged lustily. His clamourous summons 
was answered by a porter, who, with a profound obeisance, ushered 
him into a handsome and brilliantly illuminated apartment, in the 
middle of which was placed a massy and richly gilt table, spread 
with a profusion of the most costly viands. The juice of the joyous 
grape sparkled in goblets of burnished gold, and the plates and 
dishes were of pure and dazzling silver. At the head of the board 
were placed two throne-like seats ; in short, all the furniture was of 
a rare and splendid description. Hubert was led, by an attendant, 
to one of the seats, and the self took possession of the other. The 
viands were found to be delicious, and the wine, of which the wood- 
cutter drank plentifully, was pronounced excellent. ‘This cheer is 
delightful,” said he to his companion, as they rose from the table, 
after a long carouse, and staggered away arm in arm ; “ what thinkest 
thou?” The self merely repeated his words. They were conducted 
up a wide and lofty stair-case, into a spacious chamber, where steod 
a couch, the curtains of which were embossed with figures of gold. 
Hubert’s faculties were too much impaired by the revel to let his 
attention be attracted by any thing which now presented itself, and 
hastily disrobing himself, he was in a few moments fast asleep. 

The morning was far advanced when the wood-cutter awoke, but 
the draperies of the windows kept the chamber still in darkness. All 
recollections of the preceding night’s adventures had vanished from 
his memory, and finding he had a bedfellow, he was at a loss how to 
account for it. He arose, and began to search for his garments, as he 
thought it must be time for him to proceed to the forest, in order to 
resume his employment. His search was fruitless, and to heighten 
his vexation, his companion was following his steps, and imitating all 
his movements. A dim recollection of the events of the night now 
recurred to his mind. ‘ Leave me,” said he to the figure. ‘“ Leave 
me,” it repeated, still keeping close to him. ‘ Curse thy mockery !” 
said he, aiming a blow at it. The blow fell heavily on the self, and 
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was as heavily returned. Hubert’s patience was now quite exhausted, 
and foaming with passion, he began to pummel the Self with all his 
might. The Self was not tardy in repaying his cuffs, and a furious 
battle ensued. Firmly clasped together, down they went on the floor, 
and Hubert having before opened the chamber-door, for the purpose 
of admitting light to aid him in his search for his apparel, in their 
struggles they dragged each other out of the room, and rolling along 
the gallery, both tumbled down stairs. Having arrived at the bottom, 
the fall somewhat cooled their fury, and with a rueful countenance, 
Hubert loosened his grasp, and managed to lift up his sorely bruised 
body. “TI see,” said he tothe self, “ it is of no use to quarrel, so even 
give me thy hand, and let us be friends.”” The self echoed his words, 
and did as required. On returning to their chamber, they found two 
rich suits, and whilst donning his new array, Hubert thus communed 
with himself :—<I now begin to think that an entire similarity of 
ideas does not always make the truest friends. This companion of 
mine would be a pliidhaint fellow enough, if he did not possess this 
plaguey trick of imitation. I have often wondered why men who 
professed to agree in opinion, should yet find matter of fierce dispu- 
tation ; and this perchance may be the cause. Those sentiments, 
which, uttered by our own lips, seem full of wisdom, when made use 
of by another, and no longer seen through the flattering glass of self- 
love, lose their claim on our admiration. Thus it is too, that we are 
often offended at the words of our neighbours, whilst we ourselves, 
after having made use of language far moreoffensive, are astonished that 
offence should have been taken by those to whom it was addressed.” 

Hubert now resolved to provide a costly banquet, and give an in- 
vitation to his friends and neighbours ; accordingly he despatched 
servants to request the attendance, on the following evening, of all 
those whom he had known in his adversity. The appointed time 
came, and the largest apartment was thronged with people, princi- 
pally of the lowest class. When the company had assembled, Hubert. 
entered the room, clad in the most gorgeous apparel, with as much 
dignity as it was possible for him to assume. The self entered at the 
same moment, clad in like manner. Both took their seats at the 
upper end of the table to the admiration and astonishment of their 
guests; but neither admiration nor astonishment spoiled the appetites 
of the visitors, and they ate and drank as if for a wager. No sooner, 
however, had they satisfied the cravings of their stomachs, than the 
alteration in the circumstances of their host, the sudden appearance 
of the stately mansion, and the apparition of the two Huberts, 
formed the subjects of their discourse. They commenced whisper- 
ing earnestly one with another, and ever and anon cast anxious and 
inquiring glances towards the head of the board. Hubert perceived 
their curiosity, and to put a stop to their surmises, spoke as follows : 
“ My friends, I see you are surprised at this change in my situation, 
but I will explain the cause of it in a few words. The person by my 
side, is my twin-brother, who left me when young, for a far distant 
country ; and having amassed a vast quantity of wealth, he has re- 
turned to share it with his only remaining relative. You no doubt 
feel astonished at his repetition of my words and actions. Owing to 
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a wound, received in the vicinity of his brain, he is at times afflicted 
with fits of temporary derangement; and when I inform you that 
during these fits he is always seized with this odd whim of imitation, 
you will no longer feel so much amazed.” This speech Hubert had 
framed, thinking it would obviate all suspicions as to what his com- 
anion really was. His address evidently produced little effect. 
he visitors continued to stare and whisper, and at an early hour, 
they all slunk away with looks of alarm. 
he next day Hubert thought proper to walk abroad, for the first 
time since he had acquired his riches. As he paced through the 
streets, the children fled before him, and doors and windows were 
crowded with people who had gathered together for the purpose of 
gazing at him. These he imagined were tokens of their deference to 
wealth and power, and their admiration of his jewels and apparel ; 
but he was soon woefully undeceived. There was a loud and conti- 
nued cry raised after him of “ Behold the double man, behold the 
wretch who has sold himself to the wizard!” Then followed hootings 
and imprecations ; and a shower of stones, and other offensive mis- 
siles fell around him. Some of the boldest and most rancorous of 
his persecutors, armed themselves with clubs, and ran after him 
breathing threats, and he was obliged to seek safety in flight. By a 
circuitous route he contrived to get within his own gate. ‘Trembling 
from head to foot, he sought refuge in his own chamber, for his pur- 
suers proceeded to shew further demonstrations of their wrath, by 
demolishing his windows, and vowing they would effect an entrance, 
and drag him from his hiding-place. The Self was still at his side. 
** Accursed monster !” he exclaimed, “ were it not for thee, I might 
now be truly happy; and hast thon no comfort to offer me? no 
voice, save to repeat my own words? Fiend, mocker, can’st thou not 
answer me?” Hehid his face in his hands, and turned from the 
figure with loathing. 

In vain did he try to shun the Self—sleeping or waking, it was ever 
by his side. If he stirred abroad, the persecutions of the peasantry 
rendered his life in peril ; if he sought to steep his senses into forget- 
fulness by wine, when about to raise the cup to his lips, his eyes en- 
countered those of the Self, and the draught was turned to bitterness. 
“ Fool, madman, that I was,” thought he, “ to expect happiness 
from leaguing myself with the powers of darkness! I am a hermit 
amongst my fellow-men, a prisoner in my own mansion, despised by 
those that loved me, hated and avoided by all. I will return to the 
wizard, and implore him to restore me my poor hut, homely fare, and 
coarse garments.” 

When darkness was around, Hubert again bent his steps towards 
the wizard’s dwelling, and found him, as before, occupied in poring 
over a large volume. “What more dost thou require,” said he, 
“ that thou again disturbest my solitude? Have I not supplied thee 
with all thou didst wish? Art thou not satisfied?” “Thou hast 
granted to me all, nay, more than I wished,” replied Hubert, “ and 
yet I am not satisfied. Take back thy wealth, take back thy mon- 
ster ; and give me in return poverty and content.” “ Dolt, idiot!” 
said the magician, “ would’st thou again exist in rags and wretched- 
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ness? Would’st thou relinquish all thy riches, merely because I 
have given thee a companion in thy good fortune?” “ What is 
wealth and grandeur to me?” said Hubert, “all my friends shun 
me—no one will share my prosperity, except this hated being, who 
clings to me as a shadow ; whose words are but echoes of mine own, 
and whose aspect, though like to mine, I regard with disgust and 
detestation.”” ‘ Thou wastest breath in vain ;” said the wizard, “ I 
have fulfilled thy request, and it were as easy for thee to alter the 
course of the sun, as to persuade me to alter thy condition. Begone! 
and trouble me no further.” “ Demon as thou art,” replied the 
wretched man, “ hast thou no compassion? If I must retain thy 
fatal gifts, at least let this creature have words and actions differing 
from mine, even if it thwart me in all my purposes. Let it be any 
thing but an echo to myself, and I will bless thee!” “ Ha!” cried 
the wizard, “dost thou taunt me? Thou askest that, and that alone, 
which it is beyond my skill to accomplish. Hence, miscreant, thy 
doom is fixed!” So saying, he stamped violently on the ground, and 
instantly Hubert felt himself seized by invisible hands, and borne 
away through the air with such incredible swiftness, that his brain 
grew dizzy, and his senses forsook him. When he recovered from 
the stupor occasioned by the rapidity of his flight, he was reclining 
on a couch in one of his own apartments, and the self still was with 
him. He wept in anguish. “ Miserable wretch that I am,” ex- 
claimed he ; “ my happiness and hopes are blasted for ever: sorrow 
is my portion here, and eternal torture awaits me hereafter !” 

A weary year wore away, and each day did the unhappiness of 
‘Hubert increase ; each day did his hatred of the self wax greater. 
So miserable, at length, became his existence, that in an agony of 
passion he drew a knife from his girdle, crying, “ There is but one 
way to rid myself of thee, detested fiend, and I will accomplish the 
deed, or perish !’”’ Wildly he rushed upon the self, and the glittering 
steel sunk deep into its bosom ; at the same moment its own arm was 
raised, and with a stroke as true, another weapon clove the heart of 
the ill-starred Hubert! A loud crash was heard by the surrounding 
inhabitants, and when they looked to the place where the stately 
edifice had so lately stood, they beheld nothing but a confused mass 
of stones, from which clouds of dust, having, they averred, a sul- 
phurous smell, arose in large columns. The heap of stones, says my 
authority, remains to this day, a record of the frailty of evil posses. 
sions. 

In the morning, hundreds of people repaired to the spot: no ves- 
tige of the dwelling could be traced. The herbage was withered for 
miles round, and the leaves had fallen from the trees, shrivelled and 
yellow, as if they had been visited by autumn, though it was then 
only the commencement of summer. 

The above tale was told me by an old grey-headed man, at Hesse- 
cassel ; and, when he had finished, he read me a long sermon, by 
way of moral, the gist of which was never to seek that which could 
only be acquired by dishonesty, “For,” said he, stroking his beard, 
posi looking extremely wise, “ what is got over the devil’s back 


always goes under his belly.” 
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The Lord Mayor has been gratified with a nice piece of gossip at 
Guildhall, which was more particularly sweet from its being entirely 
out of his jurisdiction. It appears that Mr. Turner, the artist, who 
by a en economy has astonished his brethren of the brush by 
becoming as rich as Dives, has waxed wroth against Mr. Tilt, the 
publisher, of Fleet-street, for endeavouring to possess himself of some 
few of the crumbs which have fallen from the rich man’s table. The 
fact was, that Mr. Tilt had purchased certain plates engraved from 
Mr. Turner’s drawings, in which that artist had a share, and thinking 
these same engravings would sell better on a reduced scale, employed 
the same gentleman that executed the larger work to effect its faith- 
ful transposition on a smaller and more commodious scale. The 
hysterical feeling which this intimation caused to the artist can only 
be conceived by the greedy glutton who witnesses the bouleversement 
of the soup tureen before he has secured his second plateful. During 
the paroxysm of his agony he rushed to the Lord Mayor, imploring 
the magistrate to secure hima portion of the spoil. Sir Peter was 
an unlucky referee. The unhappy old gentieman knew as much of 
artists and publishers as asow does of saddle-making: had it been a 
case of leather it would have been a different thing. Mr. Tilt, whose 
character as a tradesman stands too high for Mr. Turner or Mr. Any- 
body-else to touch, stood upon his right—that is, his copdidiveten 
which he gave upwards of a hundred pounds. Part of this had al- 
ready gilded the breeches-pockets of the insatiable Turner ; but it 
had only served to whet his lathe. Industry, however, hath not al- 
ways its reward. The arguments of the artist were Greek at Guild- 
hall ; there was no show of sympathy—only one point told. Mr. Tilt 
sturdily stood to his right, and challenged him to try its merits. 
“Sir,” said the publisher, “you have not a leg to stand upon, and 
you know it!”—-“ Sir,” responded the angry man of parts—a gleam 
of waggery breaking through his distress—“ I know no such thing ; 
I have two!” The worshippers of Gog grinned. To speak seriously, 
Mr. Turner calls himself a distinguished man, and certainly with 
good reason ; but we would humbly suggest, that the road to distinc- 
tion does not lie through Cheapside and the Poultry, neither will he 
raise his reputation by sketches from Guildhall and the Compter. A 
word more, and we have done. We once knew a printseller—he is 
dead now, poor fellow!—who used to relate an anecdote touching 
our distinguished friend. Mr. Turner one day entered the shop of 
the tradesman, and inquired for the engraving of a particular picture 
of Claude’s. The tradesman could not possibly understand the exact 
engraving he was anxious to see, until, to end the matter, he placed 
a sheet of paper and a pencil before the artist, and desired him to 
sketch the engraving he could not explain. Turner regarded him 
with the wary look of one who apprehends the abstraction of his coin 
» Tome unsatisfactory process; then thrusting his tongue into his 

heek, he significantly ejaculated, “ No go!” — “Sir,” said the 
tradesman, “when you were a poor boy and I befriended you, you 
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promised to give me a drawing ; now redeem your promise!” The 
tradesman might have sought the longitude with success, or the 
north-west passage, but he found it vain to “ Try Turner !” 





W3aiskKERs AND Giory.—The protracted struggle in Portugal has 
had the effect of setting the small wits of our martial-minded scape- 
graces in a ferment for “ glory.” We want some such phibdeghit 
as “ Crack,” the cobbler, to cool their ardour. Not a few, however, 
have been effectually cured of their military mania by the 
smell of powder ; and we consequently see in every coffee-house, 
among the new arrivals, sundry hairy-faced Hectors from Lisbon 
and Oporto, having retired from the service in “ disgust.” The 
numbers of these “ elegant extracts” have converted the appearance 
of our peaceful capital into a huge crimping shop. We cannot turn 
a corner without riskiug our eyesight from the sharp-pointed mous- 
tache of some whiskered Bobadil. The thirst for “ glory” has been 
great beyond all precedent. Undismayed by the return-accounts of 
the ill-treated Pistols, who are now basking in the glory of their six 
months’ scampering, there appears to be an encreasing rush of the 
valorous public towards the transports of Donna Maria. The conse 
quence will be, that some few months hence, when the thing will 
be finished in Portugal, and “ valour” consequently at a considerable 
discount—when, in fact, stabbers and cutters are no longer in de- 
mand, and glory at a shilling a-day unattainable—our streets will be 
crowded with whiskered desperadoes, and our sympathies and purses 
put into active exercise in favour of “ brave men” and “ patriots.” 
We would seriously admonish those who have honest callings to 
pause ere they exchange them for a most precarious livelihood, and 
one in which it is very probable they will obtain “ monkey’s allow. 
ance” for their services—more kicks than coin. 





Of all the crimes which disgrace the metropolis, nothing stands 
out with so glaring a front as poverty !—the perpetrators are posi- 
tively irreclaimable. Notwithstanding the repeated magisterial 
denunciations, the guilty wretches still haunt our streets ; they seem 
to exult in their depravity. The station-houses are filled with them 
every night—every cell in the houses of correction is choked—and 
the tread-wneel goes merrily round. Felons will never want bread 
while there is a magisterial purveyance of paupers to grind their 
corn. The offences of these daring violators of the laws are as 
follows :—Suspiciously sleeping at night without a shelter ; the felo- 
nious asking of alms; and the heinous disposition to wander, rather 
than starve at home. Ina recent case at Queen-square, a criminal 
guilty of the latter offence was thus addressed by Mr. White :—* In 
the course of my experience I have found many such as you, who 
would rather starve from home than at home ; but it is my duty to 
send you to the house of correction for fourteen days.” owever, 
our friends the police magistrates are taking efficient means to rid us 
of these depraved creatures. They are packed all off to prison with 
thieves and cut-throats, so that when they get out they will have 
acquired sufficient experience to be able to gain their living indus« 
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triously, and, as Mr. White has it, by the “ sweat of their brow.” 
Their implements of trade will not cost much. A jemmy, a centre-bit, 
and a dark lantern, doubtless Mrs. Fry can furnish them with, or 
erhaps Mr. White, or any other philanthropist. The benefit of Mr: 
hite’s schooling ought not to be lost for lack of encouragement. 





This has been a sad month for the Welsh church. The mortality 
has been awful. We have to lament the loss of the following dis- 
tinguished members of the profession :—Died at Llandilo, Cardigan- 
shire, the Rev. T. Benyon, Archdeacon of Cardigan! Prebendary of 
Clirow! Rector of Pamboyr and Llanfihanyd-peh-Cilfargen ! Vicar 
of Llanfihanyd-Aberbythick ! Perpetual Curate of Llande-feysant ! 
Commissary-General of the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen! and Rural 
Dean of Emlyn! &c. &c. &c. The Welsh ponies have good reasen 
to regret the death of a dignitary, for their reverend masters have 
been mighty active under such a bereavement. It is understood, 
however, that our noble premier has another nephew anxious to 
serve his country, who is, moreover, blessed with a singularly reli- 
gious turn of mind. He is desirous to relieve the Welsh expectants 
from the heavy responsibility which the situation they vainly seek 
would force upon their philanthropy, and has nobly resolved upon 
self sacrifice, by taking upon himself the whole of these onorous 
duties. Thank heaven! we live in enthusiastic times. Great men 
do not spare themselves. We find a patriot for every place, and our 
church is in no want of martyrs. 

TenperR Mercies or tHe “ Great Unparp.”—We have this 
month been favoured with several interesting specimens of the bles- 
sings of the “‘ Great Unpaid.” One, more particularly, relates to the 
Earl of Guildford, who has permitted a tenant, Mr. Henry Boys, to 
be proceeded against and fined, under the new Game Act, thereby 
taking advantege, as he supposed, of a clause in the Act, to invalidate 
a clause in his granted lease. So paltry a proceeding appears to us 
not only derogatory to the high bearing which ought to characterize 
a British nobleman, but inconsistent with the duty of an honest man. 
To grant a lease conferring certain privileges for the consideration of 
a certain rental, and then attempt to withdraw those rights for which 
money had been paid, under the shelter of a subsequent Act of Par- 
liament, is a proceeding only worthy of a Staple’s Inn attorney. If 
his Lordship, instead of an Earl, had been a pettifogging lawyer, and 
plastered his name on the door-post of some obscure inn of court, his 
reputation would doubtless have secured him an abundant practice. 
It is greatly to be pitied that nature so unsuits men to the situations 
they occupy. Mr. Boys appealed against the conviction at the East 
Kent Session, and succeeded in quashing it, though only by the ma- 
jority of one among the forty magistrates present. 





A case at the Quarter Sessions at Chichester appears to have 
been visited with a monstrous penalty, more particularly the as Duke 
of Richmond, who bears the reputation of a liberal-minded nobleman 
was in thechair. A Mr. Elliott, a farmer, prosecuted two persons, 
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one for stealing, and the other for receiving part of a loaf of bread, 
value three-pence! The “ crime” was thus :—One of the prisoners, 
aged eighteen, was an in-door servant, and, returning from work, had 
his dinner in the kitchen. Part of the loaf, of which he had parta- 
ken, he gave to a fellow out-door labourer, which being seen by 
Elliot, the master, he immediately gave them both into custody, and 
the magistrates actually committed both to the tread-mill for t¢hree 
months ! 

This is one of the hardest cases we have read of for some time—a 
case alike disgraceful to the prosecutor, and disreputable to the au- 
thorities. A poor fellow is branded as a thief for an act most credit- 
able to his nature—that of sharing his meal with one poorer than 
himself; and with his accomplice in “ crime” is sent to a place from 
whence he can never return an honest man. If any one wished to 
select a case of magisterial oppression, here is one to his hand; one 
which exemplifies the care with which the morals and comforts of 
the poorer classes are considered by county magistrates. Doubtless 
it was dinner-time when these poor fellows were brought up, and it 
behoved the “ judges” to be quick in their decision. The tread-mill 
was the shorter road to the turtle, and the mouths of the reverend 
magi were watering for the fat haunch from Goodwood Park. What 
was the good or evil of the after-life of these unfortunate men, in 
comparison with the culinary glories of mine host of the White 
Hart? When was the clamour of a clerical paunch ever quieted by 
the cries of the miserable? However, thanks to the increasing in- 
telligence of the country, the glories of the “ Great Unpaid” are fast 
fading away. The law still sanctions their oppressions, but their 
moral power is defunct. The great wealth and limited intelligence 
of these men make them forget themselves; but we hope yet to see 
the day when the arrogance of the greedy |andholder is checked. by 
an equitable property-tax, and free trade in corn, and the overgrown 
wealth of a pampered hierarchy equalized by Act of Parliament. 
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Menta, CuLrurre; or THE MEANs or DEVELOPING THE HuMAN 
Facuuties. By J. L. Levison. 


« Wuar a piece of work is man!” exclaims the philosophic 
Hamlet, filled with admiration of that goodly compound, of which 
we ourselves are a right worthy specimen; and well indeed might 
he say so, if the “ piece of work” continually made of him, happened 
to be present, at that moment, to his mental vision. Shakspeare, 
however, was little aware of the high perfection to which we were to 
be brought at a later day, when he put these words into the mouth 
of the noble Dane ; indeed, we have every reason to believe, that his 
organ of vaticination (by whatever phrenological term it may be 
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known) was lamentably deficient. With the science of phrenolegy 
itself, he was undoubtedly and indisputably familiar. As for ins 
stance, in the very play, the name of which we have had occasion to 


mention, we find something to this effect— 


‘‘ For murder, though it hath no tongue, 
Doth speak with most miraculous organ,” 


fully, and by a bold defiance of prejudice and ignoraace, meanness of 
spirit, presumption, arrogance, and folly, substantiating and confirming 
the whole principle of phrenological research ; particularly the con- 
spicuousness, and enlarged developement of the organ of destructive- 
ness in cases of homicide, and that sort of thing, by the demonstratively 
sanguinary caput of the usurper king. We have no hesitation in 
stating, that this passage has hitherto been most grossly misappre- 
hended and misread. That Hamlet had opportunities most ample, 
to settle his mind as to the state of his uncle’s cranium, cannot for a 
moment be questioned ; and, moreover, the result of Hamlet's un- 
wearied investigation, deserves our more especial attention, from the 
fact of the extraordinary facility he experienced in the pursuit of his 
enquiry, from the absence of an ordinary impediment—for his 
facinerous relative indulged in the costly comfort of a wig. We 
think it necessary to make our opinions public upon this question ; 
nothing can be more proper ; and considering the very eminent au- 
thority the bump-philosophers have now discovered, for the first 
time, in support of their system, nothing can be more just. 

_Our own sconce we fear, had, up to the epoch’ of the perusal of 
Mr. Levison’s book, maintained a most unaccountable hostility to the 
application of all phrenological rule ; in fact, it was candidly admitted, 
by a very celebrated professor, that a more discouraging pate had 
never been submitted to his inspection. Mr. Levison, however, has 
effected a strange revolution in our “ distracted globe.” Our cranium 
has been in a state of commotion all the morning. We had scarcely 
began to warm in Mr. Levison’s company, before a change, a vital 
change came over us ; our senses rose at once against the unmethodical 
state of things ; confusion, for a time, ran wildly through the streets 
of our mental metropolis ;—the genius of phrenology has come upon 
us ;—the hitherto plain surface of our upper-story has become orna- 
mented with sundry mysterious mole-hills. Our skull has been like 
unto a sea in trouble, with the restless undulation of our organs, rising 
and sinking on their passage to their appointed localities.. «‘ Change 
sides, and down the middle,” has been the order of the day. Peace 
is now restored, and a more phrenologically-orthodox pate, we dare 
to say, is not to be found among the factitious images in the shop of 
Mr. De Ville himself. Our hat, however, refuses to environ our 
temples, so changed is the size and fashion of its late occupant; our 
tresses have been strangely cast about in the irruption. We know 
not what our friends will say, for we are absolutely ignorant of our- 
selves when we look in the glass. Our wife looks sulky, and likes 
us not in such a head. She would fain give the command, “ as you 
were.” Our children run away from us ; and we have not yet con- 
vinced them, though plentifully bribed with sweetmeats, that we are 
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their true and exemplary parent. Meanwhile we have taken good 
care to post an overpowering array of virtues and amiable qualities 
in the places usually allotted to them, “ very fine and well-grown ;” 
while the vices and evil tendencies cut but a poor figure in our idio- 
syncrasy. We have “ modesty” staring in the face of every one ; 
gentleness” occupies a strong position ; “ judgment” throws “ pre- 
judice” quite into the shade ; “ charity” looks down upon “ folly se 
and ‘“ benevolence” and “ tenderness” press so hard upon “ ferocity,” 
that it is doubtful if it will ever hold up its head again. Our “ valour” 
lords it over “ timidity” most hectoringly ; and as for “ power,” it 
crushes “ weakness” into mere oblivion. In short, we have an 
economy of skull, quite as satisfactory to ourselves—and ministering 
quite as largely to our own vanity—as any convert to the creed, or 
any disciple of the noble science of phrenology, can or does posséss, 
in this thronging metropolis. We query if any one has ever heard 
of a phrenologist who has not most ingeniously helped himself to a 
tolerable slice from the joint of genius, with a plentiful supply, also, 
from the side-dishes of sweet-temper and morality. 

There is some merit, however, in Mr. Levison’s book, although his 
views, now and then, are rather impaired (unintentionally no doubt) 
by the arguments he advances to enforce them. Mr. Levison com- 
plains at full of the folly of filling the rising youth exclusively with 
the classics. Where such a system is in operation, we have not the 
pleasure of knowing. ‘‘ Men of words,” it appears, is to be the title 
of scholars hereafter ;—very well, sir, as you please ; but if you will 
give us a reason, we shall be quite as much obliged. You don’t 
mean to apply it to philologists, but to those who learn Latin and 
Greek like parrots—something of that kind is your meaning. Then 
to about ninety-nine hundredths of those who do learn Latin and 
Greek, you do mean it to apply, if not to be a philologist is to be a 
parrot. And, moreover, while wasting their time over a foolish ar- 
rangement of letters, which, their thoughts being English, they can’t 
understand, how might they be improving their minds by a study of 
outward nature, and (we think we hear Mr. Levison add) phrenology. 
Now, is Mr. Levison a Latin or Greek scholar? if not, he knows 
nothing of the matter ; and would have shewn infinitely more sense 
if he had confined himself to those subjects upon which he is better 
informed :—but if he lays claim to the consideration of “ a man of 
words,” we are quite willing to take up his opinion, and consider the 
pursuit “ waste of time,” in his case at least, and this with as much 
sincerity as he appears to have adopted, in a general sense, that low 
and vulgar error. 

Our space will only allow us to drop a hint or two to Mr. Levison, 
with reference to the phrenologic foundation upon which he erects 
himself to take his observations. If phrenology be good for anything 
it is good for a good deal. Let Mr. Levison write a work upon the 
advantages likely to be effected by its universal adoption. It strikes 
us great things might be done; for instance, let us have a college to 
which all mortals, when arrived at the proper stage, may be sent for 
examination. There will the individual tastes and tendencies be de- 
cided, with a view to his settlement in the world, as a contented 
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labourer in that vocation to which his mind is disposed. This, we 
think, would effectually rid the world of the peevish complaints and 
petulant murmurings we are almost daily doomed to hear. Again, 
if the subject shall exhibit upon his young cranium such signs as in- 
dicate a blood-thirsty or a treacherous spirit, let the professor be in- 
vested with powers to hang the murderous wretch at once, upon that 
principle in jurisprudence that justifies strong measures where cri- 
minality is to be prevented ; and what more eflicacious to that end, 
seeing that the monster bears, in phrenologic letters written, “‘a thou- 
sand mortal murders on his head,” than to prevent the horrid deeds 
by hanging him before they are committed! We have often wondered 
that, in cases of a doubtful kind, even in the present barbarous state 
of things, a professor of phrenology has not been called in to settle 
the point, as in every case of murder, within our memory, it has been 
infallibly determined, after the death of the culprit, that the crime, as 
well as the punishment, was “ on his own head,” as plain as a pike- 
staff. This could surely have been determined before the rope had 
done its office ; and, therefore, may be considered an unfailing resource 
in doubtful cases and complicated homicides. 

We would suggest also, a reform in our mode of conferring honours 
upon genius and learning, especially at our colleges. There is no 
doubt that interest supplies the place of capacity in many of the ap- 
pointments. What would we do? Would we idle away our time in 
prveins questions to the candidates to fathom the depth of their 

nowledge ?—No, submit them to a phrenologic examination, as in 
the first case we have mentioned. ‘Then would corruption receive 
such a blow on the organ of sensitiveness (if such it have), as to make 
it an invalid for life. Further, we would have no degree of M.A. 
and D.D., and D.L.L., and so forth, but, according to the organic 
power of the party, confer upon him the honours, either of doctor of 
a bump of the first degree, master of a full mathematical develop- 
ment, bachelor of a bump of the second degree, and so on. We leave 
these suggestions to the consideration of Mr. Levison, with the full 
a that. however the plan may become matured under his 

ands, the credit of the invention, and the honour of its philanthropic 
service to humanity, will conscienciously and cheerfully be acknow- 
ledged due to the heart and to the efforts of the “ Monthly Magazine. 





Laprary or Romance. Epirep sy Lerrcn Rircuie. WALDEMAR. 
Vou. VIII. Smiru, Exper, anp Co. 


ANoTuER of these very excellent and interesting tales, forming 
the eighth of that fund of fiction, the Library of Romance, which, 
under the management of its accomplished and gifted editor, gives 
earnest of a long life to come of amusement and edifying interest. 

Waldemar is a story of the thirty years war, written at once with 
the boldness of history and the imaginative fervour of romance. 
Schiller’s pen has lent a lustre to this period, which, playing upon 
the stirring and exciting incidents of the time, gives an imposing 
grandeur to the scene, with which our minds can never for a mo- 


went dispense. or part. Love, of course (the urchin’s ubiquity is 
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marvellous) has his accustomed part in the plot; for it would appear 
that the saucy fellow is as requisite to the construction of a tale as 
the bodily presence of the hare to the exercise of Mrs. Glass’ method 
of Cookery, and, accordingly, we find him busying himself, with all 
his might, in the following scene :— 


“* Waldemar was a man of quick feelings, but he was not a puling senti- 
mentalist; and, therefore, instead of bowing his energies to the melancholy, 
into which the discovery of Bertha’s fickleness had thrown him, sought to 
divert his mind in the bustle of his military duties; but there were, never- 
theless, intervals, in which he could not help thinking ef the high hopes he 
had once cherished, and when the anguish of his disappointment wrung from 
his bosom many a bitter sigh. 

** The leisure, which he was wont to spend in the house of Schlaukopf, 
was now passed, for the most part, in solitude. It occurred that he was, 
one evening, walking thoughtfully, in a retired spot, in the vicinity of the 
electoral residence, when the approach of steps awakened his attention ; and, 
looking up, he beheld the form of Bertha within a few paces of him. 

** Taken by surprise, he uttered her name in the tone of tenderness with 
which he had been accustomed to address her: indeed, however keenly he 
might have felt his wrongs at the moment, he could not gaze upon » ae 
lovely and yet loved features, arrayed, as they were, in the expression of the 
most bitter dejection, and have accosted her in any other than the language 
of kindness. ‘ Bertha!’ he repeated; ‘ dear Bertha!’ 

“The mention of her name, and the well-remembered tones in which it 
was breathed, startled her: she looked up, and a momentary expression of 
delight irradiated her countenance, but as quickly subsided; and she ex- 
claimed, in a voice of deep melancholy, ‘And is Bertha, after all that you 
have lately seen and must have thought of her, still dear to you? O, Wal- 
demar! Waldemar! could you but read my heart?’ 

««« There was a time, Bertha,’ he answered, ‘ when I fondly deemed | could; 
and that I saw my name inscribed upon its stainless tablets in characters 
which neither time, nor change, nor sorrow, could efface: but, I have been 
deceived—bitterly deceived !’ 

««* Bitterly, indeed, Waldemar,’ was Bertha’s reply, ‘ and I have been the 
tool, because | am the slave of the deceiver; and yet, as Heaven is my wit- 
ness, am guiltless of the deceit.’ 

“* And Heaven knows,’ rejoined Waldemar, with equal fervour, ‘ how 
gladly I would believe you innocent of it, Bertha; and, O! were I, even now, 
to hear from these lips that you still love me—that I am not the despised, 
rejected being I have deemed myself—all that I have suffered would pass from 
my memory as an idle dream, and | should be happy.’ 

««* Of what avail were it,’ continued the gentle girl, ‘ to tell you that the 
love which has been the cherished jewel of my heart hath never known 
aught of change, since it would be but to raise hopes which I must blight by 
the assurance that I never can be yours?’ 

«©* Not mine, Bertha! wherefore not?’ exclaimed Waldemar. 

«« * Because,’ replied the maiden, ‘one, whose power it were madness and 
ruin to resist, hath decreed me to another !’ 

*«* The traitor Schwartzheim ?’ asked her lover. 

_ “© You have named the most hated of human beings, and yet I am his 
destined bride,’ said Bertha. 

“* And against your will!’ exclaimed Waldemar: ‘ never! the villain dies 
first !’ 

«* O, Waldemar!’ cried Bertha, imploringly, ‘ meddle not with that fearful 
man :~you know not the extent of his malice or his power. He hates you 
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with the malignity of a fiend ; and will not hesitate on the means of effecting 
r ruin, whenever it becomes necessary to his purposes.’ 

««* Bertha,’ said Waldemar, ‘ you speak in riddles.’ 

*«* « Question me no further, dearest Waldemar,’ pursued the damsel; ‘‘ my 
lips are sealed; nay, were even this our interview discovered, the penalty 
would be dreadful. But, hist! I hear footsteps! leave me, I implore you— 
for my sake, if not for your own, leave me instantly !’ 

“‘ Before, however, he could reply, a rustling was heard in an adjacent 
thicket, and, immediately after, baron Spitzvogel stood before the lovers. 

«©* Tt grieves me,’ he said, with his usual sardonic smile, ‘ to interrupt so 
interesting a téte-a-téte, and so admirably contrived, both as to time and 
place; but, unless you especially desire the participation of the young lady’s 
father in the conference, I would counsel an immediate adjournment. I 
marked the old gentleman coming up the avenue, and looking marvellously as 
if he snuffed a plot. Nay, not that way, or you will walk into the lion’s 
mouth. There is but one path for you both—through the arch yonder. 
Haste! he approaches; | will endeavour to keep the ground until you have 
put the ruins between you and him, and then you are safe.’ 

‘The young pair had scarcely disappeared through the arch, which the 
eynic had pointed out, than Schlaukopf stood on the spot which they had 
just occupied. 

*«* Good evening to you, baron’ was the minister’s salutation: ‘ have you 
seen my daughter ?’ 

*** Very possibly I have,’ was the answer; ‘ but I do not keep a register of 
all the butterflies which flit about my path.’ 

**« Nay, baron,’ rejoined the other, ‘ you misapprehend me: I mean, have 

ou seen her in the park here within these last few minutes ?’ 

** Had she on a green mantle?’ inquired Spitzvogel. 

*«« No,’ replied the minister. 

*«« Q, then’ pursued the cynic, with the most provoking simplicity, ‘ it was 
the scarlet one ; [ do remember me 

“* Baron!’ exalaimed Schlaukopf, ‘ you are trifling with me. I could 
swear I heard my daughter’s voice proceeding from about this spot, a few 
minutes since.’ 

“«* Nay,’ observed Spitzvogel, ‘if thou knowest not the voice of thine own 
child, I know not who should; and, methinks, it were scarcely worthy thy 
senatorial wisdom, to waste words and time, in questioning me upon a sub- 
ject, on which thou hadst been previously satisfied by the evidence of thine 
own senses.’ 

“** Thou compound of knave and fool!’ exclaimed the minister, losing his 
patience, and laying his hand upon his sword, ‘teil me instantly by which 
way she passed hence, or | will stab thee to the heart!’ 

“¢ Truly,’ said the imperturbable Spitzvogel, ‘that weapon of thine is an 
awkward instrument for worming out a secret, seeing that dead men are not 
given to telling tales.’ 

*«« Villain !’ roared the other, ‘know you to whom you speak ?’ 

««* Ay, that do I, sir councillor,’ was the calm reply; ‘1 know thee for an 
unnatural parent, and a bribed traitor; for one who hath sold his child to a 
robber, aud his prince to a tyrant.’ 

««« Thy knowledge perish with thee, then!’ vociferated Schlaukopf, un- 
sheathing his weapon, and attacking Spitzvogel. 

«“* Nay, there go two words to that bargain ;’ returned the latter, pre- 
serving his equanimity, but, at the same instant, drawing his sword with 
equal celerity, and using it with so much coolness and address, that, after a 
few passes, by a mancuvre, which savoured of sleight of hand, he struck the 
weapon from his antagonist’s grasp, whence it sprang upwards into a tree, 
and hung, glittering in the sunlight, on a branch, 
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“* Slave!’ said the cynic, dropping his point, which was at the throat of 
his vanquished adversary, ‘I had well nigh stained my good sword with the 
blood of a felon; but a glance at thy dangling weapon yonder, which hath 
reached the goal somewhat before its master, reminds me that I may not 
cheat the hangman of his fee.’ 

** Having thus spoken, Spitzvogel turned upon his heel, and left the 
minister to digest his discomfiture on his way home as he best might.” 


We cannot conclude our necessarily brief notice of this volume 
without congratulating the public on the facility afforded to intel- 
lectual culture and amusement, by the exceeding cheapness of this 
publication. 





Tue Usk anp ADVANTAGES OF Pearson’s Dratntna Proven. By 
Tuomas Law Honaes, Esq. M. P. 


We have referred this pamphlet to one of our country friends for 
an opinion as to its merits, and also for information touching the par- 
ticular use and advantages of Pearson’s draining plough ; for we must 
conscientiously confess, that we know as much about Mr. Pearson or 
his plough as we do about the birth, habits, and connexions oft he 
man inthe moon. The plate descriptive of the construction of this 
instrument appears very well engraved, and the drawing may be to 
the very plough for ought we know. Certainly, the machine at the 
bottom of the page, with fig. ] affixed, appears, as far as our judg- 
ment serves, to resemble the idea we have formed of a plough as 
much as any thing we ever saw. The truth is, looking amid this 
metropolitan smoke and clatter, from month’s end to month’s end, in 
our own vocation, we have little opportunity of extending our ob- 
servation to the uses and improvements of the art of husbandry. We 
therefore (and our country friends will be satisfied) must con- 
tent ourselves with condensing simply the account Mr. Hodges gives 
of Mr. Pearson, and the use and advantages of his improved ma- 
chine. 

It appears, about six years since, Mr. Pearson hired a farm in the 
parish of Frittenden, in Kent, and, after the first year’s occupation, 
discovered that the soil generally was wet and stiff, having through. 
out, with very partial exceptions, a strong clay subsoil. Having but 
a very limited capital, to undertake the draining of his farm was not 
in his power. Mr. Pearson, nevertheless, applied his mind to the 
discovery of some cheaper method than that hitherto practiced, and 
succeeded ultimately in forming this plough, the use and advantages 
of which Mr. Hodges, pointing out in his communication to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, submits to their notice. 
When Pearson first entered upon his farm, the produce of the wheat 
crops varied from two to three quarters per acre; since it has been 
underdrained by the plough in question, his average has exceeded 
four quarters per acre—not unfrequently getting five. 

“This invention consists in having applied to the common foot-plough a 
certain share, which he calls a torn share, together with certain other irons, 
by which he cuts out the drain to a sufficient depth, with an accuracy and 
celerity hitherto unattained, and gives a principle of duration and effect to 
the drain, when finished, equal to the best work of the same kind hitherto 
entirely performed, and at so great a-cost, by hand labour; thereby ac. 
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complishing what has been so long and so much desired by all who are 
interested in improving wet and stiff soils—namely, a method of effectually 
and permanently draining such lands, and at a charge not exceeding one- 
sixth of the price which the best underdraining of such land has hitherto 


cost.” 


Hortus Wosurnensis. By James Forpes, GARDENER TO THE 
Duke or Beprorp. James Ripeway, 1833. 


Tats volume, in the words of the indefatigable compiler, is a de- 
scriptive catalogue of upwards of six thousand ornamental plants 
cultivated at Woburn Abbey ; and gratified, indeed, are we, to find 
so valuable and elaborate a work introduced to the public with the 
patronage of such highly distinguished individuals as appear in the 
subscription list. 

Botany and horticulture, the most pleasing of pursuits, have become 
more generally cultivated than others, for various reasons ; and not 
in the country alone, amid their natural green and freshness, but in 
the city and the populous town—the haunts of trade and of com- 
merce. Whatever a man’s “ hobby” may be, the inner pride of skilful- 
ness is usually his first stimulus ; you never find a man attached, 
really attached, to any sport, or any particular art or science, who is 
not admittedly “ chose,” or, at least, “ very well” in its exercise. A 
gentleman rarely becomes extravagant in the praise of hunting who 
has been discharged over the head of his quadruped as often as he 
has mounted him ; nor does another frantically eulogize the art of 
fishing, who, having served his terms of patience, enlivened by some 
most orthodox duckings, and a touch of the ague, discovers, at last, 
that all are not fish that come to his net, though he has had his eye 
to his hook most diligently. The “ good shot,” also, counting over 
the slain, rejoices in the sport, while the unhappy wretch, just 
emerged from a neck-deep slough, birdless and full of grief, turns 
from the sorry pastime sick and sorrowful, while, to complete his 
misery, some feathered wag perches on his gun-barrel and chirps 
away in provoking ridicule and defiance of him. 

Botany (of course we are not speaking of it now with reference to 
its chemical importance) possesses more extensive and varied means 
of gratifying this inner pride ; and, accordingly, we find, while the 
peer enriches jis green-houses with foreign shrubs and exotic flowers, 
the peasant, in his cottage garden, and the artisan in his suburban 
plat, indulges alike in its pursuit. Indeed, as though to prove the 
power of nature in us, even when apparently shut in and barred to 
her approach, we very much question whether there are any more 
ardent lovers of flowers than the working people in and about London ; 
and this we fearlessly state in the very teeth of those who pretend to 
ridicule “ cockney tastes,” as they call them, and who seem to con- 
sider the perfection of stupidity to be involved in the hypothesis, that 
there might be found a less delightful prospect than from Richmond 
Hill ; and the further enormity, that a rose may have blown once, 
by accident, at Hampstead or at Blackheath. 

The first part of the work before us contains a descriptive catalogue 
of the generic and specific character of several thousands of plants such 
as aré adapted for the green-house. It gives, in the plainest and most 
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perspicuous manner, the systematic and the English name, form of 
the leaves, and other particulars ; colour, and month of flower ; native 
country; the year of introduction; sort, and propagation of each 
plant ; the class and order. The second part illustrates the general 
arrangement of the pleasure-ground, &c.; and the concluding part 
treats, and admirably, of the kitchen-garden department. Such a 
work, we should consider, would be invaluable to the gardener and 
seedsman, besides furnishing a ready book of reference to the amateur 
botanist. We could scarce refrain, on looking over this ample volume, 
to exclaim, with the author of “ Phytologia,” or the Philosophy of 
Agriculture and Gardening :— 

«« Winds of the north! restrain your icy gales, 

Nor chill the bosom of the happy vales ; 

Hence, in dark heaps, ye gathering clouds, revolve, 

Disperse, ye lightnings, and ye mists dissolve! 

Hither, emerging from von orient skies, 

Botannic Goddess! bend thy radiant eyes ; 

O’er these soft scenes assume thy gentle reign, 

Pomona, Ceres, Flora, in thy train ; 

O’er the still dawn thy placid smile effuse, 

And with thy silver sandals print the dews ; 

In noon’s bright blaze thy vermil vest unfold, 

And wave thy emerald banner, starr’d with gold.” 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 





Pheasants and pop-guns still occupy the industry of statesmen. Gentle- 
men speak with much satisfaction of the number of birds they have bagged ; 
and look askance at the slightest hint of returning to business. However, it 
is supposed that Parliament will meet for a short time previous to Christmas, 
in consequence of the unsettled state of our foreign relations, 

The safe return of Captain Ross, and his band of intrepid adventurers, has 
been hailed with much satisfaction and good feeling. Although unsuccessful 
in the grand object of their expedition, they have settled some points in the 
navigation of those inhospitable seas, which are extremely satisfactory. The 
result is as follows :—‘‘ The discovery of the gulf of Boothia Felix, and a vast 
number of islands, rivers, and lakes; the undeniable establishment that the 
north-east point of America extends to the 74th degree of north latitude ; 
valuable observations of every kind, but particularly on the magnet; and, to 
crown all, have had the honour of placing the illustrious name of William 
the Fourth on the true position of the magnetic pole.’ Captain Ross, for all 
this, will of course be the lion of London for the next six months; he will 
divide the fame of the Chippewa chief and the man that eats fire. The Lord 
Mayor intends to open the exhibition by ‘‘ showing him up,” at his dinner 
on the 9th of November, when his various qualities and propensities will be 
fully made known to a feasting public. 

Tithe arrests still go on in the county of Tipperary. <A few days since 
Messrs. Cleary and M‘Grath were marched through Clonniel at the Vicar’s 
suit—the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Cavendish, Vicar of Cahir—escorted by a large 
body of police, and lodged in the county gaol. Our English clergymen have 
seen the absurdity of the late hostile proceedings, and have, it is understood, 
generally relinquished them. 

There is an universal outcry against the assessed taxes.—The metropolis 
has heen quite in a ferment concerning their enforcement. It is a pity that 
those in authority do not manifest some sign or token touching these odious 
imposts. People suppose they will be discontinued next session—why not 
say so? 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Pouiticab events have this year takem an extensive range; the North and 
South, the East and West, have successively been the theatres of their ope- 
ration. At its dawn our attention was fixed upon Antwerp—that appeared 
to be thrown into the arena of politics, like the apple of discord, to kindle 
the slumbering animosity of the two great parties that divide the European 
continent. Still the storm burst not, but eastward took its course ; and even 
there, when the lowering tempest threatened to pour desolation, and “‘ let slip 
the dogs of war’ on those fair regions, the lightning-conductors of our diplo- 
macy directed the electrie fluid from the tapering minarets of Josambole. 
More recently, it is on the pigmy war in Portugal, and on the congress of 
Kings and Emperors at Munchen-Gratz, that the ardent gaze of Europe has 
rested,—on that congress which has fully proved that the object of the mili- 
tary Sovereigns is not war, but to preserve peace till war is inevitable. And 
now it is on Spain that we anxiously turn our regards; the death of whose 
Monarch has rendered still more complicated the embroglio of European 
politics. The phraseology of politics grew up in times that are no longer 
ours; to their application, therefore, the words it employs have a sense 
relative to the manners and customs of every nation,—this should be kept in 
view in considering the contemporary events of Portugal and Spain. In 
France we have seena revolution accomplished in three days, and regularized 
in less than a week. But what is at present passing in Spain and Portugal 
cannot be called a revolution,—it is a civil war, such as the annals of abso- 
lute monarchies offer so many examples of. Princes dispute the crown— 
their subjects espouse their cause, according as it may administer to their 
passions and prejudices. Foreign governments interfere either openly or by 
intrigue, and when the country is exhausted the two contending chiefs effect 
a reconciliation to their own profit, while the nation is more oppressed than 
ever. From the difference that exists, therefore, between a revolution effected 
by popular movement, and a dynastical civil war, we shall easily feel that the 
results cannot be produced with the same rapidity in two situations, the ten- 
dency of which is not towards the same object. In Portugal the mass of 
the people, even in spite of the late success that has attended the operations 
of the Queen’s cause, still remain neutral; for the truth is, that the civil 
war of Portugal has been prepared in England and France by Jew bankers 
and stock-jobbers, and carried into execution by foreign condottiere from 
every part of Europe; hence the inertio—the political apathy of the nation 
generally. 

A similar game will, we now predict, be played in Spain. Already a part 
of the country is in arms in favour of Don Carlos, and his proclamation has 
dispelled any lingering doubt of his disinclination to strike for the Crown. 
Spain is therefore on the eve of a bloody civil war, such as no other country 
affords such a scope for ; but while we draw this gloomy political horoscope 
for the Iberian Peninsular, we have no fears of the peace of Europe being 
disturbed by the Spanish contest, which is, after all, not one between libe- 
ralism and absolutism, but between the Queen and Don Carlos—between the 
Salic law, as established by Phillip V., and the fundamental laws of Castille, 
re-established by the will of Ferdinand—in which not one cry for the ancient 
liberties of Spain will be heard. But, as if the Sovereigns of Europe mis- 
trusted the astute combinations of that very diplomacy which for the last 
three years past have preserved peace, they are, during this interval of armed 
tranquillity, preparing for war. In the meantime, Germany is in the iron 
grasp of Prussia and of Austria; Poland extinct; Italy bristling with Aus- 
trian bayonets; while the Russian eagle, gloating on prostrate Turkey, is 
already directing its fiery glance towards the rich plains of Hindostan. When 
the storm does burst, let us hope our India government will be found at bay. 





Baylis and Leighton, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 

















THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


Ir has been our determination from time to time to devote a space to our 
correspondents wherein they may enlighten the public after their own 
fashion. Our reason for this particularly good-natured resolution is, that 
we occasionally receive some choles morsels, which, although unsuitable to 
the pages of the Magazine, will do admirably well for a melange such as we 
intend our ‘‘ Letter-box” to be. Some are interesting from their hamour— 
others from their absurdity. We shall seldom offer remarks on that which 
is intended for our benefit, therefore let them all go together and each take 
the credit of his own. The first on the list is in the amoroso vein. 








Dear Mr. Eprror,—If the underwritten is worthy of a place in your 
valuable Magazine, you will oblige a constant reader by its insertion. 


The girl I love is comely, straight, and tall; 

Down her white kneck her auburn tresses fall : 

Her dress is neat, her carriage light and free— 

Here’s a health to that charming maid, whoe'er she be! 


The rose’s blush but fades beside her cheek ; 

Her brow is pale; her eyes of hazel meek ; 

Her lips like cherries on a summer tree— 

Here’s a health to that charming maid, whoe’er she be ! 


Had I the wealth of all the mines in Spain, 

Or the ships that float on the stormy main, 

I'd yield them all, if she’d kindly smile on me— 

Here’s a health to the maid I love, whoe’er she be. 
Nov. 11, 1833. R. M. A. 





Sir,—If the following anecdotes are of any use to you they are at your 
service. I am not aware that they have been in print.—Your’s, &c.—A. B. 

At the French theatres, the persons who are the principal actors (or, as it is 
ealled in London, Stars) of each department of the drama, are called Chef 
d’ emploi. Several years ago, when Mademoiselle Bourgaing, the actress, was in 
the zenith of her attractions, she gave grand dinners: at one of these, among 
other distinguished characters, Prince Paul of Wirtemberg was present, an 
being then a violent republican, though next heir to the crown, he was occupi 
in a long and loud declamation in favour of his adopted painciples ; at length, a 
moment’s interval allowed the lady to say ;—*“* This is i very well at present, 
Prince Paul ; but, give me leave to say, you will have quite a different range of 
ideas when you become Chef how a 

Some time after the return of the British troops from Egypt, the government 
decided on granting, as a decoration to such of the regiments as had distingui 
themselves in that expedition, the privilege of wearing a small figure of a sphynx 
in their caps. ‘This being rumoured in an Irish regiment, one of the men asked 
his officer, “* Please your Soar what the divvi/ is a sphynx? ””"—** Sphynx,” re- 
plied the officer, “ why, a Sphynx is a monster, man*’—‘ A. Munster man !” 
rejoined the soldier, “ by my sowl, and I thought it was a Connaught man !” 

A correspondent from Canterbury has sent us a number of Epitaphs, the 
result of an industrious research into churchyard literature. The follow- 
ing choice specimen of rustic pathos sparkles among the tombs at Broad- 
stairs :— 

Beneth this stone I buried two daughters deer, 
One lyeth at Canterbury and t’other here. 

We are not without our juvenile admirers, and cannot do less than insert 

a tale from a young correspondent from Liverpoo!, with her note of introduc- 


tion. : 











** Miss M. W. presents her compliments to the Editor of the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine,’ and has so often been gratified by the talent displayed, that she 
wishes to become a contributor. Miss M. W. forwards the present tale as 
a specimen, and begs to say that she is only nine years of age. 

“* Liverpool, Nov..12th, 1833. ; 


“Tn the beginning of 1830, a pedlar set out on a long and difficult journey. 
His native place was Darenham, in Cheshire. Before he set out he procured a 
stock of articles of trade, such as thread, scissars, &c. When he arrived 
at Northwich, the first customer he met was an old woman, who, after making 
her purchase, asked him if he had ever seen the salt-rock pits ; and as she was a 
miner’s wife, she raised his curiosity so far that he went thither. It was about 
a mile further that he descended one of these celebrated places; and, luckily for 
him, it. was illuminated for company, which arrived when he was there. This 
was another stroke of good fortune for our pedlar; for he sold the best part of 
his merchandize to the ladies. He stopped that night at a small inn on the 
road-side, and was highly pleased with his entertainment. 

“* Karly next morning, our industrious merchant pursued his journey, when, 
resting by a spring, eating his humble fare, he attracted the notice of a gentle- 
man, who insisted on his company to a fete which he was preparing for his ser- 
vants, it being his son’s birth-day. Gladly did the wayfarer accept the invita- 
tion, and heartily did he sup on the good cheer prepared. In the evening was a 
dance, in which he joined, when the waggish servants made the pedlar dance 
with the old fat cook! He afterwards left her for the pretty girls ; but the ale 
was so good that our friend found dancing rather inconvenient: he trod on their 
toes, and kicked up his heels to such a tune, that they were glad to get rid of 
him. But the worst of my tale remains totell. He travelled through Stafford- 
shire, and profited well by his wares ; but about three miles from Birmingham he 
was stopped by ruffians and robbed ; and though he escaped with some slight 
hurt, he was delighted to find himself safe in a country inn. 

“ ¢ Our wandering friend visited London ; but he hadno luck after his accident ; 
he returned to his native village, and in a career of quiet industry ended his 
days in peace.’ ” “* M. W.” 


My pear Sir,—I penetrated the remote rusticities of Bayswater this 
afternoon, but could not find you at home. For what, think you, went I 
thither? To borrow a trifle of that circulating medium, without which my 
medium of vitality must soon cease to circulate. 

For Heaven's sake (but that’s, I fear, a minor inducement) ; for my sake, 
then, cause me to luxuriate in the sight of coin—no matter of what currency. 
I will call in the course of to-morrow, and, in the mean time, fervently pray- 
ing that no envious cab may break your neck, 

I remain, 
Clamourous for currency, 
Your truly forlorn contributor, ‘ 
C. P. 
Editor of the Montuty MaGazine. 
Thursday Evening, 7 o'clock. 


The Lady at Leicester shall have her papers per coach as soon as we have a 
minute to spare. 

The promised communication from our Cornish friend will be very acceptable. 
All personal adventures in other countries is interesting to ‘“ gentlemen 
who live at home at ease.” 

Many articles promised to correspondents during the course of last month 
we have not yet been able to lay our hand upon. The moment we can find 
them they shall be forwarded to their several owners. 





